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FATIGUE 


You know the type of man who works under nervous tension. By 
3 o'clock he is all in. Burned out. Fidgety and cranky. It is not 
natural for the human machine to work under internal stress. 


SO IT IS WITH WIRE ROPE THAT IS 
NOT PREFORMED 


In non-preformed wire rope, wires and strands are under con- 
stant internal stress—because they are forcibly held in their 
helical positions. Witness how, when ordinary wire rope is cut, 
the strands and wires unravel and straighten out as the internal 
stress is relieved. 






Due to internal inherent torsional strain, non-preformed wire 
rope wears out prematurely. Its life is cut short because the wires 
fatigue earlier and the rope loses its elasticity and strength. 


TRU-LAY Preformed Wire Rope Resists Fatigue 
Resulting in 30°. to 300% Increased Service 


The statement “30% to 300% increased service with TRU-LAY” is 
not merely an advertising claim. Hundreds of bona-fide service 
reports in our files prove that under the same operating conditions 
— and on the same equipment — TRU-LAY outwears and outlasts 
non-preformed wire rope by 30% to 300%. 

If you are interested in lowering your wire rope costs, investi- 
gate TRU-LAY. For more facts, address: 


AMERICAN CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 
New York Central Building, 238 Park Avenue, New York City 


An Associate Company of the American Chain Company, Inc. 





Canadian Licensed Manufacturers: 
Dominion Wire Rope Co., Ltd. Canada Wire and Cable Co., Ltd. 
Anglo-Canadian Wire Rope Co., Ltd. B. Greening Wire Co., Ltd. 
British Ropes Canadian Factory, Ltd. Wrights Canadian Ropes, Ltd. 

















TRU-LAY PREFORMED 
RESISTS FATIGUE 


NOTE THAT END 
REQUIRES NO SEIZING 


This illustration is made from an honest, unretouched 
photograph of Tru-Lay Preformed Wire Rope. Only in 





Preformed Wire Rope will the strands and wires stay in 
position without seizing or tying the end as this photo- 
graph reveals. 

In Tru-Lay, wires and strands are helically shaped so 
they lie in position, relaxed. There is no straightening-out 
tendency — no internal stress. The result is less fatiguing 
action, longer life, easier handling, greater flexibility, 
just to mention a few of the advantages of TRU-LAY. 


ELIMINATION OF INTERNAL STRESS 
IN TRU-LAY PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 
RESULTS IN 
30°, TO 300°, INCREASED SERVICE 





TRU -LAY [Reformed WIRE ROPE 
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E; d L f oO r L a ls FORBES is devoted to the principle that, 
although based upon the profit motive, busi- 

ness exists for man and not man for business; 
Ee) that an adequate editorial service must there- 
fore include, in addition to BUSINESS news 
and FINANCIAL information, the subject of 
human relations — the BUSINESS OF LIFE. 
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«these 
are tough 
times, 
Mister, 








here is one manufacturer of motors who aas 
added 24 new customers during the past year. Its 
cash position is strong. There are no outstanding 
bonds, no preferred stock, no bank loans, Look 
back at the stormy days of 1903. Continental was only 
one year old then, but it certainly came through. Then 
1907, and Continental again rose above trade conditions to emerge even 
stronger, sounder than before. The greatest activity in Continental’s history 
came hard on the heels of the black clouds that obscured 1920-21. 


“I guess it’s true that we are tempered by adversity, if we are strong enough 
to conquer it. Continental proves the point. It is a mighty dncotihte 
source of supply to tie to, for it offers you the experience to design a 
product soundly, the willingness to conduct constant research in an effort 
to improve it, the facilities to manufacture it honestly and economically, the 
capital to carry out every commitment made and a record which guarantees 
the permanence of every other factor. Certainly, no one can offer more. Just 
as certainly, you cannot afford to be satisfied with less.” 


[ontinental Motors [orporation 


DETROIT AND MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 























What’s in 
the Wind 


T breakfast on a dining car of 

The Pennsylvania Limited, 

President Carl R. Gray of 
Union Pacific Railroad Company 
told the writer of this column how 
a single sentence in Philip Smith’s 
recent discussion of anti-motor-truck 
laws aroused indignation among rail- 
road men (see Mr. Smith’s own 
column in this issue); then talked 
about his own company’s motor bus 
operations. 

Union Pacific has its own bus 
lines paralleling every mile of main 
track. The money saved by dropping 
unprofitable local trains runs into 
millions. 

“But we didn’t make the mistake,” 
Carl Gray says, “of having our rail- 
road men try to run our bus lines. 
It’s a separate operation entirely.” 


Recently he learned, through Mrs. 
Gray, that an elderly Omaha woman 
whose funds were limited was about 
to start for Los Angeles, thirteen 
hundred miles away, by bus. It oc- 
curred to him to arrange to get from 
her afterward a detailed report on 
how well the U. P. bus line meets 
such a customer’s needs. But almost 
at the last moment, she decided to 
travel on the railroad, in day coaches. 
. . . An aggressive local railroad 
agent had called upon her, extolled 
the merits of day coach riding, taken 
her business away from his own com- 
pany’s bus line. And when early one 
morning the old lady reached the sta- 
tion, she was personally escorted to 
a car, settled comfortably with her 
luggage in a space ordinarily intended 
for four people, and put in the spe- 
cial care of the conductor. 

The U. P. president missed his 
chance to check on bus comfort, but 
he learned what a railroad person- 
nel can do when it sets out to show 
the way to competition within the 
same organization. 


In each issue, FORBES posts its 
readers on the outstanding cases of 
companies which are “showing the 
way to competition.” And tells how 
they do it. Watch particularly, in 
the issue of April 15, for the two 
pages on Profitable Management— 
what’s new in every important de- 
partment of business activity. 


The most talked of business execu- 
tive in America to-day is a Chica- 
goan. Probably the busiest. And per- 
haps the happiest. 

This man, no longer young, has 
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This hist in tae sensi or me 


SOON YOU'LL BE SA Ne T UPN ON THE COL 0. aaA few more iis and hot, 


sweltering days will be here. But this 
year you need not endure the stifling 
heat of summer. Now you can turn on 
the cold as easily as you turn on the 
heat. You can keep cool, no matter how 
high the thermometer climbs. 
Frigidaire has greatly simplified air 
conditioning and now offers compactly 
designed Four-Way Air Conditioners 
that are easily installed in any office or 
home. These newly developed units of 














































year ’round usefulness are a distinct 
advance in air conditioning equipment. 
They may be used to replace your ordi- 
nary steam or hot water radiators. In 
summer, turn on the cold. The room is 
soon flooded with cool, invigorating air. 
Excess humidity is removed. You can 
work or sleep in solid comfort. 

In winter, you turn another control. 
The same unit that cooled your room in 
‘'% summer, now circulates warm air... 
free from excessive dryness. And this 
warm, humidified air is so much more 
healthful and comfortable during the 
long winter season. 

Phone the Frigidaire dealer. He’ll be 
glad to demonstrate this marvelous new 
appliance. Every model guaranteed for 3 
years. For informative booklet, write to 
Frigidaire Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 


* * * 


When used to replace a regular radiator, this 
model heats and humidifies the air in win- 
ter—cools and dehumidifies the air in summer. 
It can also be installed independently of the 
heating system—as a cooling and dehumidify- 
ing unit. Finished in burled walnut lacquer 
on steel. Mahogany finish also available. 





FRIGIDAIRE 


| AIR-CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
GUARANTEED FOR 3 YEARS 





No air transport service in the world equals 
that rendered by the U. S. Air Mail carriers. 
The business worth of Air Mail is proved by 
its constantly growing business use. 


Following the trail blazed by the Air Mail—offerin 

the same time and money economies Air Mai 
brings to business communication — Modern Pass- 
enger Air Transportation now offers proof of its 
value to travellers. 


One leading air transport system alone — American 
Airways — now serves 60 major cities in 20 states 
with swift, dependable, Passenger and Air Mail 
transportation — and through air and rail connec- 
tions, ee economical business travel to 90 per 
cent of the country’s major cities. 


To aid the individual executive or business concern 
in making the most effective and economical use of 
air travel in reaching all or any part of this terri- 
tory, American Airways offers the facilities of its 
new Business Travel Planning Service. 


For complete information regarding American Airways 
Business Travel Planning Service, write to American 
Airways, 122 E. 42nd St., New York City. Reservations, 
information regarding travel, also at all leading hotels, 
travel agencies or Postal Telegraph offices. 


AMERICAN AIRWAYS 


COAST TO COAST AND 





CANADA TO THE GULF 
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just taken on a new responsibility, 
without unshouldering those he al- 
ready carries. While head of one 
great corporation, he has become 
president of another and greater, in 
an entirely different field, a corpora- 
tion that has been faced with two 
kinds of widespread public prejudice, 
a drastic reduction in the income of 
its chief customer group, intense com- 
petition, and the results of a not too 
successful expansion of its own busi- 
ness. 

With all, he has the brightest smile, 
the most sparkling smiling eyes, the 
most complete freedom from any 
semblance of worry or care you 
would expect to find on any man of 
responsibilities, at any time. 

“Not one employee has been fired. 
. . Not one has been scolded. . . Not 
one has had a harsh word spoken to 
him. . . ” Yet, under this new lead- 
ership, this great company is already 
well on its way toward what may in 
the future be a greater success than 
it has ever yet had. 


FORBES forthcoming story of 
how this dynamic organizer is tack- 
ling the problem of 1932 should be 
of direct value to every man who 
has executive responsibility to-day. 


When a report so controversial as 
that of E. S. Cowdrick’s (on page 
16 of this issue) is given to ForBEs 
readers, it is read before publication 
by experts and authorities of all 
shades of opinion, that its accuracy 
may be unquestionable. Among those 
who have co-operated in the present 
instance is President Frederick H. 
Ecker of Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, who makes this im- 
portant comment: 

“With Mr. Cowdrick’s views we 
are in full accord. We do feel, how- 
ever, that you have missed an oppor- 
tunity to correct a common misun- 
derstanding in featuring the word 
‘insurance.’ Unfortunately, the term 
‘unemployment insurance’ has been 
adopted abroad and in many circles 
accepted upon this side of the water. 
The good reputation of insurance 
which has been built upon sound 
principles is arbitrarily taken for ‘a 
risk to which it is not applicable.” 

Though insurance men are not 
unanimous on the question of the in- 
surability of unemployment risks, 
the weight of opinion is probably on 
Mr. Ecker’s side. Mr. Cowdrick’s 
viewpoint, by the way, is that the 
word insurance has already become 
so popularized in connection with 
unemployment compensation that it 
is better to follow than to fight its 
use. 

One by one, FORBES is bringing 
into the light controversial prob- 
lems with which business men are 
now faced. For a clear understand- 


ing of other public problems, watch 
future issues. 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 







FACT and GOMMENT 


By the 


HENRY FORD 
TAKES TOO 
LONG TO 
TURN AROUND 


ENRY FORD takes too long 
to turn round. The world 
learns that he is to bring out a new 
car—and then months and months 
pass before his new product reaches 
the market. Meanwhile, the whole industry suffers. Many 
postpone buying until they can examine the promised Ford 
model. The assumption always is that it will make its ap- 
pearance promptly. Instead, it takes Ford, in comparison 
with other motor manufacturers, an eternity to act. Gen- 
eral Motors brings out a new Chevrolet without causing 
the slightest disruption. Chrysler evolves a new Ply- 
mouth without inflicting suffering upon his dealers, the 
industry, labor or the public. Recall the unconscionable 
time it took Ford to give birth to Model A following the 
slow demise of Model T. Once again it has taken him 
months to change his car. This time a false start was 
made, and Mr. Ford peremptorily scrapped his design, to 
start all over again. 

His declaration that he would supply 1,500,000 of his 
new cars in the first twelve months of production thrilled 
the country—until reflection convinced the sober-minded 
that Ford couldn’t possibly accomplish any such feat. En- 
thusiasm immediately gave way to despair, not to say re- 
crimination. At this writing, suppliers of materials report 
that Ford contracts have fallen drastically short of the ex- 
pectations he aroused. It is well that Mr. Ford has a 
long, deep purse. No other manufacturer could afford to 
act as he acts. Let us hope the whole vast Ford organi- 
zation will speedily attain full-time production. Every- 
one, including competitors, sincerely wishes him well. 


Hammering tempers steel. 


A live-rubber ball bounces up when thrown down. 


You can’t can those who can. 


EORGE EASTMAN missed 


WHY 

EASTMAN out in life. He was obsessed 
KILLED by a fear compiex. His mother, 
HIMSELF whom he adored, experienced pov- 


erty when he was a lad. Even after 
he became a millionaire, he was haunted by dread of pov- 
erty. He told me that frequently he suffered from night- 
mares which plunged him again into poverty. Early in 
his career his formula for manufacturing photographic 
plates failed to work, and so deathly afraid did he become 





EDITOR 


that his hair turned white almost overnight. 


Perhaps it 
was his fear of failure which caused him originally to deal 
terrifically harshly with those who sold him supplies and 
others having business dealings with him. He ground 
them down to the last penny. 

So engrossed was he in amassing a fortune that, he 
confided to me, he gave no thought to becoming married 


“until I was too old to be interested.”” When he learned 
that I had several children, he indicated that I was rich, 
he poor. He realized by then that he had forfeited the 
best and the deepest in life. I gathered the impression 
that at heart he was lonely, that he was a disappointed 
man. 

In later years his fear was of sickness. He sought, by 
his munificent benefactions and by immersing himself in 
business, in big game hunting, and in musical and social 
activities, to find some semblance of substitute for the 
family hearth happiness denied him. But, apparently, his 
quest failed. 

The life and death of George Eastman should serve as 
a reminder that business success is not the be-all and 
end-all of human existence. 


We can become only as great as our faith. 


O buy or not to buy? 


HAS TIME That’s 
COME TO the question to-day confronting 
STOCK UP users of raw materials. Which is 
MATERIALS? likely to prove more profitable, con- 


fining purchases strictly to immedi- 
ate requirements or placing substantial contracts for fu- 
ture delivery? It does not seem possible that certain basic 
commodities could decline much farther. Are not such 
things already extraordinarily cheap: Rubber at 3 cents; 
copper at 6 cents or less; raw sugar under 34 of a cent a 
pound ; wheat at a little over a half-a-dollar a bushel; cot- 
ton around 6% cents; silk at $1.40; lead at 3% cents; 
hides at 6 cents; iron around $15, and steel billets $27 
per ton? 

Certain it is that such unremunerative prices cannot 
last indefinitely. They may go lower temporarily—no one 
can foretell that. But anyone can foresee and foretell 
that the next important move will be upwards. And it is 
entirely possible that the rise will occur without much 
warning. Then you will see a scramble! 


There’s no substitute for orders. 























plaint is that when bankers gain an 
important or dominating influence in an enterprise, they 
oppose adequate appropriations for advertising. Bankers 
pride themselves on being conservative. Many of them 
have the notion that one way to “conserve” is to cut down 
advertising expenditures, even when the product is one 
whose sales are vitally dependent on advertising. By and 
large, the companies which have best weathered the fierce 
storm of the last two years are those that have not dras- 


10 FORBES for 
The Modern Martyr 

- BANKERS WHO LL bankers have not yet tically curtailed their. sales efforts. I have repeatedly 

ARE BLIND awakened to what advertising noticed that presidents of concerns which have gone ahead, 

TO VALUE OF can do in expanding the sale of when asked how it was done, have emphasized the fact 

ADVERTISING merchandise. A too-common com- that they increased their advertising and other pro- 


motional and sales activities. Conservatism can be carried 
to such a point that dry rot becomes inevitable. Gains 
during 1932 will not be made by that species of con- 
servatism. Dollars are more likely to be coaxed out of 
the pockets of consumers by enterprising, progressive, 
aggressive action. 

Advertise or atrophy. 


Incubate ideas! 
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TAXES HE most serious evil besetting 


MUST NOT this nation is neither prohibi- 
KILL THIS tion nor crime; it is unbearable tax- 
COUNTRY! ation. Taxation has ruined more 


than one nation, ancient and mod- 
ern. Unless arrested, it will ruin our own nation. Taxes 
have shamefully outrun national growth, national wealth, 
national prosperity. Tax eaters have multiplied shocking- 
ly faster than tax payers. Ponder these appalling tax 
facts, prepared by Melvin A. Traylor, the Chicago bank- 
er, whose friends are recommending him for consideration 
as a Democratic Presidential candidate: 


I wonder if it has ever occurred to you that before the indi- 
vidual, the corporation, industry, commerce can earn one dollar 
for those interested, they must contribute approximately $33,000,- 
000 each working day in the year for the support of the State 
and local Governments, and approximately $13,000,000 per day 
in addition for the support of the Federal Government. 

Based upon the estimated total annual income of $70,000,000,000 
for the United States from all sources for 1930, approximately 
twenty cents out of each dollar, or $14,000,000,000 of this total 
annual income, is required solely to carry on the machinery of 
our multiple governing bodies; the tax bill is approximately 
$110 annually for every man, woman and child in the United 
States proper. 

This tax bill of $14,000,000,000 exceeds by $2,000,000,000 the 
gross farm value of all agricultural production—crops and live 
stock—in the United States in 1929. It is only 7 per cent. less 
than the total salaries and wages paid in 1929 to 10,178,000 
officers and employees of over 210,000 manufacturing establish- 
ments in the United States. 

To-day tax levies equal the estimated equivalent of one day’s 
labor every week from every man, woman and child in the 
United States. Only a short time ago, one out of every twenty- 
two persons gainfully employed was on the public payroll; to-day 
it is one in every eleven; and it is said that at the present rate 
we shall in only a little over twenty years have one person on 
the payroll for every individual paying taxes. 


It is time you and I voiced a ringing protest against 
further squandering of our resources. We are being taxed 
to the point which gravely handicaps the re-building of 
prosperity. 


Kick—yourself. 


If your objective is only to get by, good-by! 


Without stncerity—bah! 


AMERICA HE layman has no conception 
HAS of the magnitude of the at- 
EMERGED tempt made by Europe, and especial- 
TRIUMPHANT ly France, to cripple the United 

States following Britain’s departure 
from the gold standard. The most vicious efforts were 
exerted to malign this country, to undermine confidence in 
its financial stability, to spread worldwide distrust of its 
currency, to mislead the world that America would have 
to abandon the gold standard. Gold was withdrawn by 
the hundreds of millions. American securities were 


thrown pell-mell on the market. Dollars owned abroad 
were turned into other currencies. Bank balances here 
were hastily drawn home. We were pictured as having 
launched upon currency inflation which would debase the 
dollar just as German marks, French francs and other 
currencies were debased. 


11 


The United States has emerged triumphant. The 
American dollar has stood up as the most trustworthy 
monetary unit in the world. All talk of forcing us off the 
gold standard has been silenced by events. American in- 
vestments have returned to favor abroad. The rush to 
withdraw gold has subsided. Faith in America’s solvency 
and strength has returned. 

Would that faith in the nation’s future begin to be mani- 
fested more impressively by Americans themselves, par- 
ticularly those occupying influential positions in finance 
and affairs! 


Swim—or sink. 


One prize-fighter should rise by knocking down others. 


Heckle—yourself. 


RAILWAY RESIDENT L. A. Downs of 
PRESIDENT the Illinois Central System, after 
RISES TO commending the work ForBEs is 
POINT OUT endeavoring to do, sets straight the 


railroads’ attitude towards motor 
transportation and taxation. Thus: “The article by Mr. 
Philip Smith in your March 1 issue on the taxation and 
regulation of motor trucks seems to me to be decidedly un- 
fair to the railroads. Mr. Smith represents the automo- 
tive industry and the railroads as being directly in oppo- 
sition to each other. The case is not so simple as that. 
The automotive industry is one of the principal patrons 
of the railroads, as is also that part of the construction 
industry which engages in the building of highways. The 
railroads would not knowingly seek to injure such patrons. 
As to regulation and taxation, the railroads only seek 
equality so that the struggle toward the survival of the 
fittest in the transportation field may continue to its ulti- 
mate conclusion uncomplicated by unfair advantage on 
either side. All the railroads ask is a square deal; they 
seek nothing for themselves that they do not accord to 
others. They are increasingly employing both motor 
buses and motor trucks, and for these they neither ask nor 
receive exemption from taxation and regulation. The 
principal adverse critics of motor truck operations just 
now are the owners and operators of private automobiles, 
who find their own use of the highways impeded by the 
commercial movement thereon of freight and passengers.” 
Ten years from now our railroads are likely to be op- 
erating most of the profitable motor truck and motor bus 
routes. Instead of specializing in rail transportation only, 
they promise to take up and develop every modern form 
of transportation. As in banking, we are headed for few- 
er and more extensive organizations, capable of furnish- 
ing every variety of service. 


A great bank account doesn’t necessarily mean a great 
life. 





Produce, or 
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Getting the MOST 
Out of SALES PROMOTION 


ANY companies to-dav are 

getting greater returns from 

sales promotion than ever be- 
fore in their history. And a survey 
of leading companies in diversified 
industries shows that they are basing 
their most effective promotion on 
close adherence to fundamentals. 

They are doing five basic things: 

1. They are finding out what sales 
conditions really are. 

2. They are ploughing their efforts 
deeper into old fields. 

3. They are using honest-to-gosh 
economy. 

4. They are selling more simply. 

5. They are making all their prod- 
ucts pull together as a team. 

There are no tricks in the plans of 
these companies whose dollars are de- 
veloping maximum new business. 
Johns-Manville sets each head of its 
sixteen separate units to a concentrat- 
ed study of current market conditions 
—and co-ordinates promotion efforts 
even more effectively than in boom 
years. Philgas and Maytag use satis- 
fied customers and old prospects as a 
spring-board—and jump into new 
business. American Radiator gets 

















By CHARLES G. MULLER 


down to shirtsleeves and produces all 
sales helps inside headquarters’ own 
office. The Goodall Worsted Com- 
pany simplifies a complex distribution 
for Palm Beach cloth—and at once 
is able to promote five times as many 
Summer clothing styles to the con- 
sumer. General Electric teams all its 
kitchen products—to stimulate each 
other’s sales. 

As one executive sums up to-day’s 
sales promotion situation: “Like most 
manufacturers, we had gone fairly far 
away from fundamentals when orders 
were piling in on us. Now we are go- 
ing back to safe ground, with the re- 
sult that we are getting more and 
more sales out of the same pro- 
motion.” 


1. Finding Out What Sales 
Conditions Really Are 


“To get the most out of sales pro- 
motion, you must study sales. There 
is no other way. And in keeping our 
sales nose to the grindstone of funda- 
mentals,” says L. R. Hoff, president 
Johns-Manville Sales Corporation, 








Two and a half years ago Collins & Aikman launched a new product—carpet. 
Advertising and promotion were given a hard role to play before an audience 
unfamiliar with the sponsor, because all previous pile fabrics of this 85-year- 
old company had been presented under brand names. A simple, descriptive 
phrase, “Seemingly Seamless,” was coined, and this was played up with the 
Collins & Aikman name secondary. To-day “Seemingly Seamless” has become 
something of a household phrase in the metropolitan market and the company’s 
own name is growing in national acceptance 
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outlining the very sound and compre- 
hensive manner in which Johns-Man- 
ville is making its appropriation bring 
greatest returns, “we found one thing 
we should do to an even greater ex- 
tent this year than ever. That is, to 
make a straight analysis of every fac- 
tor in each of our sixteen or seven- 
teen separate businesses, and plot our 
promotion efforts ahead. 
“Accordingly, we have each as- 
sistant sales manager answer in de- 
tail questions involving (1) market, 
(2) competition, (3) product and 
manufacture, (4) prices and gross 
profit, (5) methods and markets, and 
(6) sales and sales promotion plans. 
Answering these questions, each man- 
ager familiarizes himself with all he 
should know about his business, so 
that by the time he reaches the sixth 
section of his analysis he has com- 
pletely covered in his own mind what 
the ordinary sales manager delves in- 
to only haphazardly for a few hectic 
hours at the start of each year. 
“With the second analysis in, it is 
astounding to learn how many things 
have happened in our various busi- 
nesses which otherwise might have 
been overlooked. By reviewing the 
past twelve months, our assistant 
sales managers have presented the 
company’s top executives with a clear 
picture on which to plot the future. 
And while we make no claims that 
our analyses increase sales, our ex- 
perience convinces us that they help 
get every possible dollar of business.” 


2. Ploughing Efforts Deeper Into 
Old Fields 


The Philgas Company, which sup- 
plies “gas beyond the gas mains,” 
spent two months at the end of 1931 
in a sales promotion campaign which 
was so successful that it will be re- 
peated again later in 1932. It went 
right down to the bedrock of all suc- 
cessful business—satisfied customers. 

M. W. Welty, advertising manager, 
says: “The campaign was extremely 
successful from two standpoints. 
First, volume of business was very 
satisfactory. Second, this volume was 
secured during a period when gen- 
eral sales in all lines were far below 
average—we were able to ‘go against 
the current.’ 

“We went after new business in 
five fundamental ways. (1) We se- 


cured names of good new prospects 
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from present Philgas 
users; (2) we fos- 
tered goodwill by re- 
newing contacts with 
satisfied customers 
and by gaining the 
renewed co-operation 
of customers not 
completely satisfied, 
through finding out 
and correcting causes 
of dissatisfaction; (3) 
we gained informa- 
tion from these re- 
newed contacts which 
later led to sales of 
new appliances; (4) 
we gained information 
which later led to sales 
of additional equip- 
ment, and (5) we em- 
phasized to old cus- 
tomers the company’s 
ability and willingness 
to give excellent serv- 
ice on anything sold.” 


Campaign procedure 
was very simple and 
direct. Two folders 
first went to every 
Philgas customer of- 
fering choice of five 
different gifts for each 
prospect installing 
Philgas service. Then 
each local dealer or 
his salesman made his personal cour- 
tesy call on every customer. Third, 
a special newspaper campaign ran 
in local territories, supplemented by 
window displays, broadsides, and bill- 
board advertising. 


expense. 


PD ESULTS of such thorough can- 

vassing of present customers 
were threefold. First, approximately 
ten per cent. of all customers submit- 
ted an average of two and a half new 
prospect names, and more than twen- 
ty-five per cent. earned one or more 
gifts by reason of prospects sold. 
Second, and very important as a 
psychological selling factor, the com- 
pany’s sales organization was inspired 
with confidence because personal calls 
proved that Philgas customers had 
been well sold. Third, hundreds of 
unprompted customers wrote letters 
expressing extreme satisfaction with 
Philgas service, while thousands be- 
came even more loyal because of per- 
sonal courtesy calls. 

“We have maintained our 1932 ad- 
vertising budget even above 1930-31 
levels and expect greater results from 
sales promotion expenditures, due to 
even more careful planning and to 
intensive localization of our efforts,” 
concludes Mr. Welty. 

The Maytag Company brought out 
a new low-priced washing machine, 














A million prospects for this kitchen! The Walker Dishwasher Corporation found that, in 
offering housewives, builders and architects a “better kitchen” plan involving arrangement as 
well as equipment, the company had a better sales approach than with the story of the 
advantages of the electric dishwasher itself. To-day General Electric kitchen appliances are 
teaming together on a “Complete General Electric Kitchen” with the result that on the basis 
of refrigeration alone the company has a million prospects for such a complete kitchen. 
The aim of the plan is to correlate various departments under the G. E. name so that 
there will be a real, general sales improvement at less selling cost and decreased overhead 
Having bought either a dishwasher, refrigerator, clock, range, ventilator fan, wiring, 
lighting, or other G.E. electric appliance for her kitchen, the housewife becomes a logical, 
receptive prospect for the other products playing on the “complete G. E. kitchen” team 


went into new markets, and faced 
new competition. How to promote 
sales, and where, were two questions 
that had to be answered quickly and 
correctly. 

In December, says Roy A. Bradt, 
vice-president, the company told its 
dealers and salesmen that a great wide 
field of prospects lay open—women 
who, given a demonstration of a high- 
er priced machine during the previous 
six months, had been sold on Maytag 
quality. 

“Hot prospects are at a premium 
right now,” the company pointed out. 
“Every live salesman is on the trail 
of anyone who looks interested in a 
washer. But in beating the bushes, 
let’s not overlook a class to which we 
already have talked and, temporarily 
at least, put behind us. Think—in 
the last six months more than 72,000 
Maytag home demonstrations have 
been made but not closed. 

“This leaves more than 72,000 
housewives all the way from 75 to 
100 per cent. sold on Maytag. For 
some reason they have not bought. 
Maybe it was price. Maybe it was 
because they had not been exactly 
satisfied in their own minds about 
so-called cheap machines. Maybe 
they wanted the model ‘A’ and just 
simply did not have enough money 
to buy it. But whatever the reason, 
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it is logical to suppose that if the 
demonstration were properly held 
those housewives were sold head over 
heels on Maytag. 

“Can you think of more logical 
prospects to turn to now? Can you 
think of a better washer than the 
new model 15 with which to go back 
and re-open their interest? Already 
we have had reports from salesmen 
who have used the model 15 as a 
comeback and have sold both 15’s and 
a very good percentage of model ‘A’ 
washers. 

“Inasmuch as it is not going to be 
possible for all of these prospects 
who have had Maytag demonstra- 
tions to be contacted personally, we 
advise you to send every one of them 
a letter telling about the new $79.50 
Maytag. Following is the kind of 
letter we have in mind, prepared pur- 
posely to follow-up this type of pros- 
pect.” 


3. Using Honest-to-Gosh 
Economy 


One of several ways in which the 
American Radiator Company has 
been getting the most out of sales 
promotion is by reducing printing 
costs. To do this the company has 
freed itself of the expense of so- 
called creative ideas that are absorbed 
in the printing bill. To-day this com- 
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pany is working its own ideas out in 
the home office, employing artists di- 
rect, and then putting each job out 
for competitive bids. “We may not 
be getting so many outside ideas right 
now,” is the verdict on this, “but the 
plan works.” 

Again, expense of finished dum- 
mies for booklets and folders is being 
cut out entirely, with rough layouts 
submitted to each department from an 
office-prepared dummy. The depart- 
ment head then makes all his changes 
right in this rough so that when the 
dummy finally is turned over to the 
printer it is exactly what the com- 
pany wants. The result—no expen- 
sive author’s corrections. Already the 
company has saved thousands of dol- 
lars on this one idea. 

Further to reduce printing costs, 
the American Radiator Company 
spent a large part of 1931 making a 
classified trade survey, eventually lop- 
ping twelve thousand names from its 
40,000 mailing list. This cut made, 
headquarters segregated types of deal- 
ers so that each receives only the mail- 
ing pieces that he needs. Following 
this idea further, instead of sending 
out catalogs widespread, the company 
sends to its contractors a letter with 
return card on which the contractor 
checks the material he can use ef- 
fectively. Thus he gets what he real- 
ly needs—after his request is com- 
pared with headquarters’ list of his 
requirements. 

Too, instead of urging more deal- 
ers to use its popular time-payment 
plan, the company induces its well 
qualified outlets to use the plan more 
fully. The net of this is a reduction 
in the number of broadsides needed 
to cover business building dealers. 

Again, in mailings to the trade, the 
company has obtained the same re- 
sults from black-and-white as from 
color. Consequently, to the trade 
goes less expensive black-and-white, 
with a consumer enclosure to give the 
dealer necessary color effect. 

All of these ideas, the company re- 
ports, are saving thousands of dollars 
in printing costs at the same time that 
they are giving the sales promotion 
department greater return for effort 
expended. 


4. Selling More Simply 


The Goodall Worsted Company 
found that, once its Palm Beach cloth 
left the factory, it was exceedingly 
difficult to promote the product be- 
cause manufacturers made it up to 
meet varied local market conditions. 
Recently the concern formed a sub- 
sidiary, the Goodall Company, to 
manufacture all Palm Beach suits. 
L. S. Goldsmith, director of the 
Goodall Company, says that sales pro- 
motion of this product now: 








(1) Enables the parent concern to 
maintain direct interchange of ideas 
with retail stylists, (2) allows head- 
quarters to line up models embrac- 
ing every need and occasion, so that 
the consumer to-day has a choice 
among five times as many models as 
hitherto, (3) enables the company to 
observe territorial style trends so that 
local dealers can benefit quickly, and 
(4) allows prices to be nationally ad- 
vertised for the first time. 

Sales promotion for Palm Beach 
Summer clothing now is effectively 
directed from yarn to finished gar- 
ment. 


WO years ago the Collins & Aik- 

man Corporation was sponsoring 
pile fabrics under brand names to 
such a degree that the manufacturer’s 
name was little known even though 
the company is the largest manufac- 
turer of velvet upholstery in the 
world and has been in business 85 
years. Then a new product, a car- 
pet, was developed. 

To concentrate advertising and 
sales promotion efforts on this new 
item, the phrase “Seemingly Seam- 
less’ was concocted. Robert L. Mc- 
Millan, advertising manager, reports 
that the phrase was given headline 
prominence in all introductory adver- 
tising, with the firm name secondary. 
The phrase was well promoted, and 
1932 finds this product with a select 
metropolitan distribution and a grow- 
ing national recognition of its com- 
pany name in 47 stores in large cities. 


5. Making All Products Pull 
Together as a Team 


To get maximum sales for all Gen- 
eral Electric Company products from 
each product’s sales promotion ef- 
fort, a committee under C. M. Sny- 
der, president of the Walker Dish- 
washer Corporation, has been work- 
ing out a plan for the development 
of “The Complete General Electric 
Kitchen.” The plan, involving re- 
frigerators, ranges, dishwashers, util- 
ity appliances, clocks, ventilating fans, 
and lighting, is this: 

(1) To advertise “The General 
Electric Kitchen,” stressing the ad- 
vantages of a complete electric kitchen 
by outlining and explaining the type 
and value of the services performed 
by the company’s different appliances 
properly co-ordinated. (2) To dis- 
tribute consumer booklets explaining 
the importance of each electric fea- 
ture. (3) To offer architects, build- 
ers, and the public generally a kitchen 
planning service to fit individual 
household requirements, this kitchen 
planning and promotion service to act 
as a clearing house of prospects for 
each department. (4) Wherever pos- 
sible, the various appliances to adopt 
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« theme in design or style common to 
all General Electric kitchen appli- 
ances. Thus hardware on ranges 
would harmonize with hardware on 
refrigerators, etc. (5) To promote a 
budget plan that enables prospects to 
purchase the complete equipment at 
one time. 

Now, when a dealer sells a refrig- 
erator he has no definite plan for sell- 
ing his customer any other appliances. 
On the new basis, when he has sold 
the refrigerator, range, or other item 
first selected by his prospect, he can 
return to sell another appliance that 
is a part of a complete kitchen— 
knowing that he is not starting a new 
sales job but rather is continuing 
something already begun. “Looking 
at it in one way, we have sold a mil- 
lion G, E. refrigerators. Looking at 
it another way, on the basis of re- 
frigeration alone, we have a million 
prospects for complete General Elec- 
tric kitchens who already have taken 
at least one of the most important 
steps in that direction.” 

How sound is this idea is quickly 
shown in the case of a builder ordi- 
narily using only Walker dishwash- 
ers. He was sold on the idea of us- 
ing complete G. E. specifications in- 
cluding refrigerators, dishwashers, 
ranges, wiring, lighting, ventilator 
fans, clocks and bathroom heaters, 
and a dishwasher order of approxi- 
mately $22,000 was built into a $105,- 
000 order for G. E. equipment. 

“By proper co-ordination between 
divisions and departments,” says Mr. 
Snyder, “it is quite obvious that the 
cost of selling and distribution can 
and should be materially reduced. To 
talk vaguely of co-ordination is one 
thing. To translate the theory into 
practice, however, requires common- 
sense tools and workable programs. 

“Tt is in this connection that we be- 
lieve the General Electric kitchen 
plan, on which considerable time and 
thought has been spent, offers a focal 
point and immediate opportunity 
around which to tie the company’s 
kitchen equipment activities. 

“There is no reason why the same 
theory would not work for other 
products and other concerns.” 

As Mr. Snyder points out, such a 
co-ordinated sales promotion plan is 
perfectly sound. It will not interfere 
in any way with individual depart- 
mental activities but will serve each 
by broadening the scope and activity 
of every salesman in the company. It 
is in line with growing sales tenden- 
cies. And to get the most out of sales 
promotion, you must study sales. 


What do we live for if it is not to 
make life less difficult to each other, 
—George Eliot. 
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HE selection of a new presi- 

dent by the ultra-powerful fi- 

nanciers composing the direc- 
torate of the United States Steel 
Corporation illustrates a modern 
trend in Big Business: To superin- 
tend actual operations, notably pro- 
duction, a practical man, trained 
from the ground up in the particular 
line of business, is usually chosen, 
whereas a different type, a man of 
broader business experience, is fa- 
vored as the chief molder of policies 
and handler of finances. 

William A. Irvin, the new presi- 
dent, is strictly a steel man, master 
of factory and furnace operations, 
not blind to the importance of sell- 
ing, but wholly untrained in magni- 
tudinous financial problems. 

Myron C. Taylor, enjoying a foun- 
dation of legal training and varied 
large-scale business and financial ad- 
ministrative experience—a recognized 
business statesman—will be the prin- 
cipal pilot of the two-billion-dollar 
corporation. j 

Charles M. Schwab observed to me 
the other day: “I was lucky in rising 
to the top of the principal steel mill 
in the world at twenty-five, because 
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I was really a jack-of-all-trades 
rather than master of any one de- 
partment of the business—I was 
not a great engineer, I was not a 





William A. Irvin 









Ewing Galloway 


New Steel President: 
How He Worked His Way Up 


great chemist or metallurgist, I was 
not a super-salesman. I have noticed 
that the all-around man is more and 
more often picked to direct the des- 
tinies of a great organization.” 


N the industry Bill Irvin is recog- 

nized as an unusually able steel 
operator who has won his way to 
the top by demonstrating merit con- 
sistently maintained for many years. 
Early grounded in analyzing costs, he 
developed aptitude for effecting pro- 
duction economies. Unlike some 
operators, he sensed the vital value 
of developing outlets and of selling 
at a profit. 

His career emphasizes that pa- 
tience and intelligently-directed per- 
severance pay in the long run. Al- 
though he is now past fifty-eight, his 
official position was nothing higher 
than assistant to a vice-president of 
a Steel Corporation subsidiary up to 
seven years ago. Not only so, but 
until last September he was merely 
a vice-president of that same sub- 
sidiary. 

But he had to serve only half a 
year as vice-president in the parent 
organization to demonstrate his fit- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Should UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
Be COMPULSORY ? 


By E. S. COWDRICK 


UBLIC unemployment _insur- 
ance, only a few months ago 
looked upon by the average busi- 
ness man mainly as a topic of conver- 
sation among “liberals,” to-day is a 
practical reality. In January the leg- 
islature of Wisconsin enacted the first 
unemployment insurance law in the 
United States. In February a com- 
mission appointed by the governors 
of six important industrial states— 
New York, Ohio, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Con- 
necticut — recommended legislation 
similar to that of Wisconsin. The 
legislatures of most states will be in 
session in the Winter of 1932-33. Few 
are optimistic enough to predict that 
the unemployment crisis will be 
ended by then, even though all hope 
it will have passed its acute stage. 
With law-enforced compensation 
actually at hand, business leaders of 
America find themselves confronted 
with the necessity of choosing their 
course of conduct. Men who never 
before gave serious thought to unem- 
ployment insurance, and who were in 
the habit of dismissing it with the 
contemptuous word “dole,” are now 
giving their reasoning faculties some 
unaccustomed exercise on the subject. 


N his attitude toward unemploy- 

ment insurance, the employer 
seemingly has three choices, each of 
which has been embraced by some 
business leaders: 

1. He can resist all forms of in- 
surance, refuse to adopt a voluntary 
plan, and oppose legislation. 

2. He can adopt a plan of his own, 
and thus anticipate and perhaps pre- 
vent the spread of state laws. 

3. He can accept the principle of 
state compulsion, co-operate in the en- 
actment of laws, and seek to secure 
the best and most constructive legisla- 
tion available. 


OMPULSORY unemployment insurance* is here! 


What 


will the business man choose? To fight it? To fore- 
stall it by voluntary insurance? To co-operate in getting 


laws that are constructive? 


Mr. Cowdrick does not approach this subject as an ama- 
teur. He is neither a reformer nor a zealot. His study of 
the subject has been made on behalf of a group of corpora- 
tions whose employees in good times number a million. ... 
What he here reports should be read now—while laws are 
pending—by every employer in America. 


Selection of his course of action is 
a responsibility of the employer him- 
self. He will be aided, however, by 
an understanding of the present situa- 
tion and its background. 


NACTMENT of the Wisconsin 

unemployment insurance law (the 
term “insurance” is used in this article 
in its popular sense, with no attempt 
at precise definition) was the first 
tangible result of a campaign which 
had been pushed persistently for more 
than a decade. The American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Leg’slation, co- 
operating with a number of local and 
state labor federations and national 
unions (but not the American Fed- 
eration of Labor as a whole), and a 
number of unattached individuals and 
groups, had drafted bills, introduced 
them in state legislatures, and carried 
on a continuous propaganda. The 
arguments in favor of insurance had 
been presented to state commissions, 
congressional committees and civic 
organizations. This campaign was 
inspired partly by the example of 
Europe, where unemployment insur- 
ance had been in operation since be- 
fore the World War. 

The prosperous period following 
the depression of 1920-22 put the 
brakes to this drive for legislation, 
slowed it down, but did not bring it 
to a standstill. In 1929 and succeed- 
ing years, a new depression gave a 
powerful impetus to the movement. 
The American Association for Labor 
Legislation and some of its allies 
drafted a model bill, which was intro- 
duced in several legislatures. In the 
meantime a somewhat different bill, 
prepared in the department of eco- 
nomics of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, was introduced in the legislature 
of that state by Prof. Harold Groves, 
himself a member of the assembly. 
This bill, with some amendments, has 


become the first American unemploy- 
ment insurance act. 

The Wisconsin law sets up unem- 
ployment reserves at the expense of 
employers alone, although workers 
are permitted to make payments in 
order to extend the scope of the bene- 
fits. Each employer, with some ex- 
ceptions, is required to pay into the 
state treasury sums equivalent to 2 
per cent. of his payroll. These pay- 
ments may be reduced, or suspended 
altogether, if the fund of an em- 
ployer reaches limits defined in the 
law, but must be resumed on a 1 per 
cent. basis if the fund drops below 
$75 per employee and on a 2 per cent. 
basis if it drops below $55 per em- 
ployee. The reserve of each employer 
is segregated ; there is no unified state 
fund. An employer is not required 
to help pay benefits to the employees 
of other companies, or to assume any 
liability beyond the limit of his re- 
serve. The insurance principle of 
spreading risk has been deliberately 
rejected in favor of a system placing 
upon each company the full respon- 
sibility for regularizing its own em- 
ployment or paying the penalty. 


ROM the funds raised by employ- 
ers’ contributions, eligible work- 
ers who become unemployed are en- 
titled to draw benefits not to exceed 
$10 a week for more than ten weeks 
in any one year. Benefits are not pay- 
able to those who quit, are discharged 
for cause, or who go out on strike. 
Perhaps the most significant fea- 
ture of the act is its recognition of 
voluntary plans. Employers who pro- 
vide insurance or employment guar- 
antees, as liberal as those contem- 
plated by the law and acceptable to 
the State Industrial Commission, are 
*For an important comment on this use of the 
word “insurance,” see page 6 of this issue. 
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exempted from the com- 
pulsory scheme. More- 
over the compulsory 
provisions of the law 
will not go into effect 
if, by June 1, 1933, 
employers of at least 
175,000 workers have 
adopted insurance, with 
the approval of the In- 
dustrial Commission. 
The directors of the 
Wisconsin Manufac- 
turers’ Association are 
actively promoting the 
adoption of voluntary 
plans. 

Employers in Wis- 
consin* or elsewhere 
who undertake the prep- 
aration of voluntary 
plans of job insurance 
have the benefit of a 
considerable fund of 
American experience. 
For two decades em- 
ployers have been ex- 
perimenting with unem- 
ployment insurance and 
employment guarantees. 
About twenty company and intercom- 
pany plans are on record. In addition, 
there are several plans operated 
through agreements between employ- 
ers and unions—notably in the cloth- 
ing industry. Also worthy of men- 
tion is the recent development of 
“layoff compensation,” which, while 
differing in some respects from job 
insurance, has many points of re- 
semblance to it. Layoff compensa- 
tion is not treated in this article. 

While the list of private plans is 
not long, it exhibits wide variation in 
purposes and methods. In attempting 
a classification, we may first dis- 
tinguish two main groups; unem- 
ployment insurance and employment 
guarantees. 

All the insurance plans contemplate 
the payment of benefits, according to 
definite schedules, to laborers tem- 
porarily (sometimes also to those per- 
manently) laid off on account of lack 
of available work. Of these plans the 
most widely known includes those of 
the General Electric Company (ap- 
paratus works) ,' the Dennison Manu- 
facturing Company, the J. I. Case 
Company,” and the Minnesota Min- 
ing and Manufacturing Company ; 
also the joint plan of about twenty 
employers in Rochester,? New York, 
and the somewhat similar plan of 
three companies in Fond du Lac,* 
Wisconsin. 

Employment guarantees seek to ar- 


*A detailed analysis of the Wisconsin unem- 
ployment insurance law has just been pub- 
a by The Stuart Press, South Milwaukee, 

1s. 

1. Forbes, Dec. 15, 1931. 2. Forbes, Jan. 1, 1932. 
3. Forbes, June 1, 1931. 4. Forbes, Dec. 1, 1931. 
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Need America Fear the Dole? 


rive at about the same goal by a some- 
what different route. Their purpose is 
not so much to indemnify the worker 
for losing his job as to assure him 
that he can keep it. There is no 
need for insurance payments, accord- 
ing to this theory, or even for re- 
serves, if the employer can so stab- 
ilize his business that he can flatly 
promise some or all of his workers 
that they will not be laid off. Well 
known guarantee plans include those 
of Procter and Gamble,> the General 
Electric Company (lamp works), and 
the Columbia Conserve Company. 


LANS of the insurance type may 

be further classified as contribu- 
tory and non-contributory. Employees 
pay part of the cost of contributory 
plans; non-contributory ones are 
financed wholly by employers. In- 
dustrial opinion is divided as to the 
relative merits of the two methods. 

The idea that the worker himself 
should help to establish his own eco- 
nomic security carries a convincing 
appeal. On the other hand, employee 
contributions to an insurance fund in- 
volve financial and actuarial safe- 
guards which seriously complicate the 
scheme and which are distasteful to 
some employers. 

On the factual and _ theoretical 
foundation that has been thus briefly 
and hastily laid, we may now build 
some observations and principles for 
the guidance of the employer in mak- 
ing up his mind as to his attitude to- 
ward unemployment insurance: 


5. Forbes, Nov. 15, 1931. 


1. There is no indication of an early 
return to full employment. Ultimately 
the labor surplus remaining after re- 
covery from the business depression 
probably will be absorbed by the 
growth of new industries and the 
transfer of workers from manufac- 
turing and transportation to “service” 
occupations, but in the meantime 
there will be a greater or less amount 
of chronic unemployment. 

2. America has definitely passed 
out of the pioneer stage of its de- 
velopment, and we may as well stop 
thinking of industrial and social ques- 
tions in terms of pioneer conditions. 
Individual self-sufficiency, in the 
sense in which our grandfathers knew 
it, has gone the way of threshing flail 
and the covered wagon. Mastery of 
trade, or possession of an ax and a 
rifle, is no longer sufficient for earn- 
ing a living. The vast majority of 
our population must work for some- 
one else, and the worker who cannot 
find a job is relatively helpless. 

3. Unemployment insurance will 
not necessarily make more jobs. On 
the contrary, in many cases it will 
make it harder for.the jobless man to 
secure work, since employers will 
hesitate to build up forces which later 
they may have to reduce, with con- 
sequent insurance liability.** 

4. Unemployment benefits on any 
scale now contemplated would be 
wholly inadequate in a time of severe 

(Continued on page 26) 





**But if such liability becomes more general 
it may mean more responsible hiring and fewer 
layoffs, with gradual steady growth replacing 
spasmodic ups and downs, authors of the Wis- 
consin law feel. 
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Making REPORTS 
to Stockholders 
Tell the TRUTH 


By HENRY W. SWEENEY, C. P. A. 


With S. D. Leidesdorf & Co. 


official guide toward better 

financial and accounting prac- 
tice throughout the United States, the 
New York Stock Exchange, on Jan- 
uary 12, issued to the chief executives 
of its listed companies a statement 
of its attitude toward certain features 
of annual corporate reports. 

This letter, regarded as a virtual 
order in many quarters, was intended 
primarily to induce greater uniform 
comprehensiveness, clearness, and 
general candor in corporate reports. 
It will also lead, it is hoped, not only 
to increased confidence in stock own- 
ership and sounder action by those 
who buy stocks, but also to more 
skillful management of the corpora- 
tions themselves because of the very 
fact that the new requirement will 
cause wise and unwise actions to 
stand more clearly revealed as such. 

As the basis for a better under- 
standing of the new recommendations 
of the Stock Exchange, the balance 
sheet and income statement shown on 
the opposite page have been drawn 
up. They are entirely hypothetical. 

The extent to which reports such 
as these can be grossly deceptive will 
become self-evident when certain of 
their items are examined in accord- 
ance with the eleven recommenda- 
tions. 


How a Statement About Audi- 
tors May Deceive 


The balance sheet and income state- 
ment given here not only appear regu- 
lar, but also seem to have been certi- 
fied correct by independent auditors. 
However, if the text of the supposi- 
tional auditors’ certificate were given, 
they might appear in a different light. 
For it reads as follows: 


(Cy caicial guise in its role of un- 


To THE STOCKHOLDERS OF 
Business UNDERTAKINGS, INC.: 

We have made an examination of the 
books and accounts of Business Under- 
takings, Inc., for the year ended February 
29, 1932, and certify that, in our opinion, 
the foregoing balance sheet and the rela- 
tive statement of profit and loss are cor- 
rectly prepared therefrom and, subject to 
such adjustment as may be required in re- 


spect of prior years’ Federal income taes 
and the fact that we were not permitted 
to inspect the minutes, fairly set forth the 
financial condition of the company as at 
December 31, 1931, and the results of op- 
erations for the year. 

New York, March 23, . 


Certified Public Accountants. 


The first qualification in the audi- 
tors’ certificate suggests that addi- 
tional taxes may need to be charged 
against surplus, thus reducing the 
stockholders’ equity. The second im- 
plies action on the part of the com- 
pany officials to conceal information 
(such, for instance, as a proposed 
settlement of a lawsuit) that also un- 
favorably affects its financial status. 

The first of the new recommenda- 
tions of the New York Stock Ex- 
change is intended to prevent the 
formation by stockholders and others 
of faulty judgments because of fail- 
ure to show the exact contents of 
auditors’ certificates. It declares: 

“(1) When the books and accounts 
have been audited by public accoun- 
tants, the text of their auditors’ certi- 
ficate should be given.” 


Why the Whole Truth About 
Capital Stock Should Be Told 


Our balance sheet seems to indicate 
that the capital stock is all of one 
class and that the present amount 
outstanding represents the full 
amount intended. The real facts 
might be these: 

Preferred 7% cumulative : 

Authorized — 5,000 

shares with a par 
value of $100 each. $500,000 


Issued—3,000 shares.. $300,000 
Less — Reacquired 
and held in trea- 
sury—1,000 shares 

at par value..... 








Outstanding ....... 
Common of no par value: 
Authorized — 50,000 
shares with a stated 
value of $5 per share $250,000 
Issued and outstanding ow 
—20,000 shares .... 


$200,000 


100,000 


Total capital stock $300,000 
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Do current financial statements of 
American corporations always tell 
the truth? the whole truth? 

The answer—unfortunately—is NO! 

Here is a challenge to Manage- 
ment. 

From this date on, every corpor- 
ate executive can count definitely on 
one fact: that public opinion is going 
to hold him more and more respon- 
sible for the highest integrity both 
in managing and in reporting on the 
results of management. 

Eleven practical recommendations 
have recently been made by the New 
York Stock Exchange. Here, for the 
first time, these rules are interpreted 
for the average business man. 


If you are a manager—or a stock- 
holder—you will want to understand 
them. 


This more explicit reporting would 
show two-thirds of the outstanding 
stock preferred as to dividends and 
probably as to assets in the event of 
final dissolution; that the intended 
capital-stock structure is much greater 
than the published exhibit reveals; 
and that the aggregate outstanding 
stock is considerably less at the bal- 
ance-sheet date than it was previous- 
ly. 

The second recommendation of the 
Stock Exchange says: 

“(2) The number of shares of 
capital stock, both common and pre- 
ferred, authorized by the charter, and 
the amount outstanding should be 
shown in the balance-sheet.” 

Information concerning a change in 
the amount of authorized capital 


- stock may, moreover, serve as notice 


of the financing policy to be pursued 
by the company. See, for instance, 
the published balance sheets of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. 


Giving The Facts About Bonds 


Our balance sheet seems to show 
that all the bonds and stocks that 
have been issued are held by the 
public and that, consequently, the 
character and extent of ownership of 
the company’s securities depend upon 
the character and extent of the public 
ownership of such securities. But, 
again, such a conclusion is unwar- 
ranted by the hypothetical facts in 
this example because the corporation 
holds, available for immediate reissue, 
$100,000 of its preferred stock, and 
the facts concerning the issue of 
bonds are as follows: 

Authorized and issued.. $600,000 


Less—Reacquired and 
held in treasury ... 150,000 


Outstanding ..... $450,000 

The third recommendation is di- 
rected toward the disclosure of full 
information on this subject, which has 
become especially important during 
the last two years, during which many 
companies have been reacquiring and 
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==] Business Undertakings, Inc. 

















BALANCE SHEET AS AT FEBRUARY 29, 1932 
Assets _ _ Liabilities 
Current Assets: Current Liabilities : ‘Hes th 
BE sci cei . $ 80,000 Notes payable to bought its own 
Marketable se- Eee $ 60,000 bonds? 
: - curities ..... 100,000 Accounts payable 70,000 __ Could they be re- 
_ Are any of these iv- Accrued _liabili- mane 
.. f | eeenAccounts receiv ecru 
> a — \ able—net .... 120,000 eee ‘ 
Inventories .... 150,000 $150,000 ‘ Does oa the stock 
— $450,000 Bonds Payable 450,000 py cy ge 
Fixed Assets, at at — and that might at any 
present ap- urplus : time be issued? Any 
praised values: Capital stock<7 $300,000 9 Bad 
Machinery, Surplus \...... 450,000 bought its own stock? 
equipment, and — = 750,000 





buildings .... $845,000 
Less — Reserves 
for deprecia- 





Was this. surplus 
actually earned? 
Could it be distrib- 


WOR» iicsaeucs < 170,000 uted as dividends? 
ool : it just, “win- 
7 IN dow dressing’’? 

L by pata yo Does a change from 

ANG eeeeeeeee ’ Jast year’s surplus 

850,000 figure conceal spe- 

Deferred Charges cial transactions? 
to Operations 50,000 
$1,350,000 $1,350,000 





Business Undertakings, Inc. 


ProFit AND Loss STATEMENT 
For THE YEAR ENDED FEBRvaRY 29, 1932 


Is this figure dis- 


7 :: e155 
torted by tundiscloued Net Sales Peete neat tne e nee eneeenaeeees sass eneeneeeeeesesenee ees $1,500,000 
changes in the basis I CIE a i i. 050800 6666 64s tD be HEM RES OREN RE 1,440,000 
of valuing invest- 

ments, inventories, or #[>-—————__»7 ‘ 

property? Or by. a I iii sin cctsencdsnveaesisnansentadens $ 60,000 
— in deprecia- Add—Dhet MCOME al GEGUCHIONS 2.2.6 orc ccc scan css dsccescosces 40,000 
tion rates! 





ee 8 Retr orrrer Terre rrr rrr rT treet rT $ 100,000 


Does’ this. curt 
statement tell the 
Notc—The corporate report in which these statements are issued declares: whole truth? 
“The balance shect and the statement of profit and loss were audited by X & Y, 
Certified Public Accountants.” 4 





What is its source? \ 














holding securities formerly issued by distributable as dividends. Yet an Earned Surplus 





them. It declares: entirely contrary state of affairs may (Deficit) : $275,000 

“(3) The number of shares and the be the fact: ~~ 7 
amount of holdings of own wun- Capital Surplus: nan gle 
retired stock and bonds should be Sep- Reduction of stated State income 
arately disclosed, with indication of value of pgs ONES ..... $25,000 
the valuation and the basis at which oon ae a ae posse Net income 
carried. as at July 31, 1931. $300,000 ne oe eee 

ss — Appraisal of fixed as- , F 
Facts ae ni as at December ia contin 31, iit 
one Bt, TIGL cai sion aicicate BOT IT : ate 
Tex PS ially i r Purchase and sale of Deficit, Decem- , 

Next, and especially important, the pots Reap Shen ber 31, 1931, $150,000 
natural inference of any one who during the year end- 
reads this balance sheet is that the ed December 31, 1931 50,000 Net surplus.... $450,000 


surplus has been earned from past one =. 
operations and is, therefore, properly Total capital surplus... $600,000 Instead, then, of the company’s 
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having enjoyed such success as left 
it in possession of undistributed earn- 
ings of $450,000 and instead of its 
being in a position to pay out divi- 
dends from the standpoint of sound 
finance, its surplus may be the result 
of activities not related to ordinary 
operations, and its finaucial position 
is seen decidedly to forbid the distri- 
bution of dividends. 

The major portion of the capital 
surplus has in this case resulted from 
reducing the stated value of the com- 
mon stock. This sort of procedure 
has been the favorite means of eradt- 
cating an ill-appearing deficit on many 
a balance sheet during the last two 
years, especially in the case of invest- 
ment trusts. For obviously, to show 
capital stock of $1,000,000 and a sur- 
plus of $250,000 is to present a much 
more attractive picture of financial 
condition and future prospects than 
to show capital stock of $2,000,000 
and a deficit of $750,000, although 
the total net worth, $1,250,000, is the 
same in each instance. Much of the 
harm that results from such leger- 
demain is, however, mitigated when 
the source of the resulting surplus is 
clearly disclosed and this surplus is 
classed as “capital,” i. e., non-dis- 
tributable surplus. 


N December, 1931, the stockhold- 

ers of a large and nationally promi- 
nent company approved the proposal 
to place a stated value of $5 per share 
on the company’s common stock of 
no par. This action increased the 
earned surplus approximately from 
$225,000 to $60,000,000, and, accord- 
ing to students of the Delaware law, 
all of the new surplus will be avail- 
able for dividends. Because of this 
company’s size and the wide extent to 
which its stock is held, its action 
must be regarded as of major signifi- 
cance. 

The capital surplus of the fictitious 
Business Undertakings, Inc., also 
contains a $250,000 increase from 
raising the book value of the fixed 
assets from a net figure of $600,000 
to one of $850,000. Until such a 
gain is actually realized, as the re- 
sult of sale of property, or through 
charging operations with depreciation 
on the enhanced values, it is certainly 
not to be classified as ordinary sur- 
plus. Indeed, there is a growing un- 
willingness among accountants to 
view appreciation as anything other 
than pure capital—not even capital 
surplus. 

Although, moreover, accountants 
disagree as to whether profit resulting 
from transactions of the company in 
its own stock should be treated as 
capital surplus or earned surplus, the 
precise nature of such income should 
be revealed. The Exchange itself 
feels that a company cannot make 


a profit from transactions in its own 
capital stock except possibly where 
the compulsory retirement feature of 
a preferred stock puts it in the class 
of a quasi-obligation. On the other 
hand, no question concerning the ex- 
istence of profit arises in cases where 
companies reacquire their outstand- 
ing bonds at lower prices than those 
at which they originally issued them, 
except that the Exchange desires to 
have profits of this kind treated as 
direct credits to surplus. 

The increased prevalence of such 
gains has become marked during the 
last two years. In one case that has 
come to the writer’s notice, 50 per 
cent. of a corporation’s “income’”’ last 
year was due to its very lack of pros- 
perity, for this company was repur- 
chasing, at about 40, bonds that it had 
formerly sold at 100. 


HE favorable decrease in the op- 

erating deficit of Business Under- 
takings, Inc., during the year under 
review (shown in the analysis of 
Earned Surplus just given) is, 
furthermore, seen to have partly re- 
sulted from a refund of excessive 
taxes paid in earlier years. As such, 
it is a form of net-worth increase that 
can not be relied upon to appear 
again. Hence, it should be disclosed. 
Such explicit explanation of the fac- 
tors that have affected surplus does 
away with the difficulty otherwise 
customarily encountered by the finan- 
cial public when it attempts to under- 
stand the reasons for the change in 
surplus during a period. 

The fourth, fifth and sixth provi- 
sions in the recommendations of the 
Stock Exchange—probably the most 
important of all—concern the analy- 
sis of surplus. They read as fol- 
lows: 

“(4) Surplus should be separated 
at least into capital surplus and 
earned surplus. If all surplus is 
earned surplus (representing realized 
profits), it should be so designated. 

“(5) Any changes for the period 
covered in either capital surplus or 
earned surplus should be indicated by 
adjustments thereto, 

“(6) Differences between cost and 
subsequent retirement or resale of the 
company’s own stock should be fully 
disclosed. This committee prefers 
that such differences be reflected 
directly to the capital surplus ac- 
count,...” 


How a Changing Basis of Valuation 
Can Deceive 


Occasionally a concern may change 
its basis of valuation in such a way 
as to misstate the net income, al- 
though reputable accountants will 
then, of course, not certify the income 
account for the period represented. 
If, for example, the marketable se- 
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curities on the preceding balance 
sheet were valued at a cost that was 
$25,000 in excess of the aggregate 
current market value, whereas at the 
beginning of the year the securities 
had been valued at market, the change 
in the basis of valuation would cause 
an overstatement of $25,000 in the 
net income for the year. If, similarly, 
the inventories were shown at net 
selling prices of $30,000 more than 
the total valuation that would have 
resulted if they had been valued on 
the former basis, cost or market, 
whichever is lower, the net income for 
the year would again be overstated— 
this time by $30,000—and the fact 
would not be revealed by the report. 

The balance sheet of Business 
Undertakings, Inc., indicates that the 
fixed assets are shown at current 
appraised values. If actual cost was 
the previous basis of valuation, in- 
come has been distorted. 

There has frequently been in evi- 
dence the tendency to write plant 
value down to a very low figure, oc- 
casionally to $1, the purpose being to 
lower depreciation charges as well as 
to value the property conservatively. 
Although to reduce the value of fixed 
assets to their current worth is justi- 
fiable, to value them at less than cost 
or current worth can not be excused 
unless full explanation is given. 

The seventh recommendation reads 
as follows: 

“(7) Full disclosures should be 
given of any change since the previ- 
ous annual report in the basis of valu- 
ation in investments, inventories or 
property account.” 


Depreciation 


If, next, the income statement of 
a company fails to show that the de- 
preciation is based, for instance, on a 
cost of reproduction higher than the 
original cost, and that, consequently, 
operations are burdened with a higher 
charge than they would be if the 
method followed in prior years were 
still used, it will not conform to the 
eighth recommendation, which de- 
clares: 


“(8) Full disclosure of any change 
in the depreciation policy should b. 
given.” 

“Other income and deductions” are 
shown in our hypothetical statement 
simply as net income of $40,000. We 
may suppose them, however, to be 
composed of the following items: 


Profit on sale of 
securities ...... $40,000 
Interest and divi- 
dends received.. 5,000 
— $45,000 
Less—Interest 
PAG senses 5,000 


Excess of other in- 
come over other 
deductions ..... 


(Continued on page 26) 


$40,000 
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The vice-president in charge of purchases 









says: “The way business 


is conducted today, I couldn’t function without Long Distance.” 





BUYING BY TELEPHONE 


brings important savings to this large company 


THE Procter and Gamble Company manu- 
factures approximately 100 brands of soap, 
and numerous allied products. Raw mate- 
rials—cottonseed oil, tallow, greases, palm 
oil, marine tallow, coconut oil, chemicals, 
equipment, supplies—are bought from 
brokers and agents in all parts of the world. 

Constant telephone contact is maintained 
between the purchasing department in Cin- 
cinnati and these dealers. Officials state that 
prompt and efficient buying by telephone 
often means the satisfactory differential 
between profit and loss. 

The vice-president in charge of purchases 
shops by telephone from San Francisco to 
New York, without leaving his desk! “I use 


Long Distance primarily because of the 


JUST CALL YOUR BELL TELEPHONE BUSINESS OFFICE 


instant service, and the satisfaction of 
consummating the trade itself quickly 
and efficiently,” he says. Several times 
a year, he handles important transactions 
in England and Norway by Overseas 
Telephone Service. 

Long Distance is the modern and econom- 
ical way to conduct business between men in 
different cities. It is profitably used by com- 
panies of every size in sales, production, 
traffic, credit and other matters. 

The Bell System has developed a Tele- 
phone Plan of Market Coverage to help ‘its 
customers increase their business and cut 
costs. An experienced telephone representa- 
tive will gladly help you custom-fit its fea- 
tures to the specific needs of your company. 
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THOUGHTS 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


E have been living in -strange 

times which have brought a 
great depression upon the world. The 
struggle for existence is its obvious 
explanation, but not its only one. I 
rather think that repentance and the 
consciousness of having fallen prey 
to universal error weighs heavily on 
us. New errors are looming up, and 
the whole structure of civilization is 
getting out of joint and threatening 
to fall apart. But this will never 
happen.—Dr. Gerhart Hauptmann. 


Failure is only for those who think 
failure —Elbert Hubbard. 





The present depression has been 
a very chastening influence, and a 
chastening influence is good for the 
soul and good for the body. This 
applies both to individuals and na- 
tions —Cardinal Hayes. 


The business enterprise that en- 
dures and prospers over a span of 
time has been founded upon the con- 
fidence of those comprising the 
inarket to whom it sought to sell its 
merchandise, service, intelligence, ap- 
preciation and goodwill.—Teamwork. 


In business the earning of profit is 
something more than an incident of 
success. It is an essential condition 
of success; because the continued ab- 
sence of profit itself spells failure. 
But while loss spells failure, large 
profits do not connote success. Suc- 
cess must be sought in business also 
in excellence of performance; and in 
business, excellence of performance 
manifests itself, among other things, 
in the advancing of methods and 
processes; in the improvement of 
products; in more perfect organiza- 
tion, eliminating friction as well as 
waste; in bettering the condition of 
the workingmen, developing their 
faculties and promoting their happi- 
ness; and in the establishment of 
right relations with customers and 
with the community.—Justice Louis 
D. Brandeis. 


Annual income twenty pounds, an- 
nual expenditure nineteen nineteen 
six, result happiness. Annual income 
twenty pounds, annual expenditure 
twenty pounds ought and six, result 
misery.—Charles Dickens. 


Don't give up, keep up. 
From R. M. Souvence, Los Angeles, Cal. 


A Text 


Launch out into the deep and 
let down your nets for a 
draught.—Luke 5:4. 


Sent in by L. C. Smallwood, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. What is 
your favorite text? A Forbes 
book is presented to senders of 
texts used. 


The modern mechanical world has 
built a machine which we must not 
allow to master us.—Dr. Mary E. 
Woolley. 


It pays to go to school. Authori- 
ties have found that the uneducated 
American earns approximately $20,- 
600 in 40 years of work; the common 
school graduate earns an average total 
of $36,000; the high school graduate 
earns a total of $72,000; and the col- 
lege or university graduate earns a 
total of $96,000. It has been com- 
puted that for every day spent im 
school during childhood, the aduit 
eventually earns about $10.—Wall 
Street Journal. 


The Cure 
P ep 
R esourcefulness 
O ptimism 
S alesmanship 
P roduction 


The Causes 
D iscouragement 
* rrors 
Politics 
R ecklessness 
E xcesses 


S peculation Enthusiasm 

S quandering R eorganization 
Instability I ndustry 

O verbuying T enacity 


Y OU 


—E rich Brandeis. 


N egligence 


HAT business has gained in 

America, politics has lost. The 
flower of American manhood does not 
go into politics, but chooses industry 
instead. In England just the reverse 
is true, and very frequently English 
young men devote their lives unsel- 
fishly to improving the state of the 
nation. I think an interchange might 
work out vety nicely. Let your 
young men run our business and we 
might lend you some of ours to run 
your government. I think I might 
make a present of this idea to the 
League of Nations. — Winston 
Churchill. 


The world is full of cactus, but we 
don’t have to sit on it—Will Foley. 


The law of each age is ultimately 
what that age thinks the law should 
he. The Constitution is the slave, not 
the master, of its creator. When the 
rights of property and contract are 
too strongly insisted upon, an 
aroused public sentiment will attempt 
to exercise the power to regulate any 
calling.—Judge Cuthbert W. Pound. 


The chains of habit are too weak to 
be felt until they are too strong to be 
broken.—Samuel Johnson. 





To give real service you must add 
something which cannot be bought or 
measured with money, and that is 
sincerity and integrity—-Donald A. 
Adams. 


When business embarks on a ram- 
page which does not help humanity to 
live and GROW—when it pushes be- 
yond this range of usefulness and 
overproduces human needs—or when 
it falls behind and outlives its use- 
fulness—it runs into trouble of some 
kind. And when the business tree is 
crowded with these dead or dying 
branches, the tree as a whole begins 
to suffer. We run into a business de- 
pression or plunge into industrial war 
to shake the rotten branches down.— 
V. C. Kitchen. 
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Your youngsters think you are 


“The Greatest Dad in the World” 











Metropolitan Life’s contracts 

afford a means to 

—create estates and incomes for families 

—pay off mortgages 

—educate children 

—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 

—establish business credits 

—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 

—provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 

—provide income on account of dis- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident or sickness. 


Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 
in various departments, range from 
$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $1,000 down to $100 or less— 
premiums payable at convenient periods. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 
of its policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to, its policyholders 
in the form of dividends. 
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O your youngsters there is 

not another man in the whole 
world like Dad. They boast 
about you to other youngsters 
(and secretly you like it). Their 
greatest hero is Dad. The future 
holds no terrors for them be- 
cause of Dad. 
They look up to you with sim- 
ple trust and complete confi- 
dence that what Dad thinks — 
what Dad says—what Dad does 
—is right, always. Mother, too, 


tells them what a great Dad - 


they have; they share with her 
the faith that Dad will always 
look after their needs, their 
comforts and their security. 

Every Dad wants to live up to his 
youngsters’ idea of him. They 
are his richest possessions and 
he cannot disappoint them. 


Making sure of comfort and 
security for his youngsters, for 
all the family, has brought hap- 
piness to many a father who 
has arranged this certainty 
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through a program of Life Insur- 
ance. Then, whether he lives or 
not, their needs will be looked 
after. 


He has made certain that when 
his children go out into the 
world to make a place for them- 
selves, they will be well equip- 
ped, well educated. 


He has provided for Mother so 
that if anything happens to him 
she will receive a sure, perma- 
nent income. He has arranged 
for the financial independence 
of himself and his wife at the 
time when the family has grown 
up. He has protected their home 
so that it will not be taken away 
from them by foreclosure of a 
mortgage. 


A Metropolitan Field-Man will 
be glad to show you the differ- 
ent steps in building such a 
program. From him you can 
learn how the most necessary 
things can be arranged first. 


Regarding Life Insurance in any amount, consult a Metropolitan Field-Man or write to 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT- - -ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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New Steel President 


ness to be made president of the 
mammoth corporation. 

“I’m a worker, not a talker,” he 
told me when I sought to interview 
him. He dislikes the limelight and 
means scrupulously to avoid it. Be- 
sieged day after day by reporters 
following announcement of his elec- 
tion, he dodged and dodged, until 
finally a session was arranged with 
them all, in the presence of Mr. 
Taylor. Here is, word for word, his 
“speech” : 

“T’m glad to meet you, gentlemen. 
Mr. Farrell is still president and will 
be until some time next month. My 
duties in the future will be the same 
as in the past, to manufacture steel 
and dispose of it. Any publicity re- 
garding the corporation, of course, 


will not come from me. Thank you, 
gentlemen.” 
The astonished reporters could 


draw not another word from him. 
At that, he made a distinctly favor- 
able impression. He is a six-footer, 
broad-shouldered, well-proportioned, 
radiating strength and virility. A 
genial, ruddy, roundish countenance 
is topped by a fine head of graying 
hair. His bluish eyes are keen, pleas- 
ant rather than severe. He looks 
as if he could step into any and 
every department of a giant steel 
plant and show any workman exactly 
how to do his job. 


HEY tell me that men like him 

as a leader—and I can readily 
believe it. His aura breathes vitality, 
capability, warmth. His men doubt- 
less regard him less as a boss than 
as a leader. 

He is essentially self-made. No 
American boy could have a more 
modest start. It is inconceivable that 
any boy of to-day would begin being 
a breadwinner at so tender an age. 

Born in Indiana, Pa., on December 
7, 1873, the oldest of five children, 
he was only eleven when his father 
died. Billy at once started working 
half-a-day, attending school the other 
half—and studying zealously at night. 
School ended for him at thirteen. He 
became a Western Union messenger ; 
pay, $10 a month. Like the most 
famous of all America’s steel men, 
Andrew Carnegie, he sensed the im- 
portance of seizing every opportunity 
to learn how to manipulate the tele- 
graph key. Also, he most diligently 
pored over his school books, and qual- 
ified to attend night classes at Indi- 
ana State Normal School. 

When fifteen he landed a $32-a- 
month job as telegraph operator with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. Although 


(Continued from page 15) 


he had to work twelve hours every 
night, he still maintained his studies. 
The fifteen-year-old telegrapher’s 
duties included assisting in the un- 
loading of freight cars nightly— 
sometimes as many as eight or ten 
of them. But as he weighed 190 
pounds and had reached a height of 
five-feet-ten, he enjoyed wrestling 
with boxes and barrels and whatever 
else came along. It never occurred 
to him that he should regard such 
manual labor as beneath the dignity 
of a white-collar employee. 


E advanced rather rapidly, first 

to the position of assistant 
ticket agent, then assistant freight 
and ticket and express agent, finally 
to relieving agent, at Apollo, Pa. All 
this before he was twenty. 

In Apollo the principal enterprise 
was the steel works of the P. H. 
Laufmann Co., Ltd. Young Irvin be- 
gan to reason that the railway field 
offered little more than an agency, 
that he would get more fun out of life 
if he could switch into a line of 
work offering scope for his natural 
mechanical talents, that the steel in- 
dustry would suit him ideally. 

His work enabled him to get ac- 
quainted with most people in the 
community, and as his ambition took 
shape he made it his business to 
cultivate the goodwill of the steel 
people. One day his ardent wishes 
became true. He was offered a job 
in the steel works, one that he was 
peculiarly qualified to fill, chief clerk 
in the shipping department. He took 
up his new duties determined to make 
good. 

His first discovery was that the 
shipping department was_ grossly 





Ewing Galloway 
Pouring molten steel into molds 


over-manned. What he did about it 
throws light on Bill Irvin’s resource- 
ful ingenuity. He asked the general 
manager if he would like to be shown 
how the company could save a lot of 
money. Yes. Would the company 
be willing to pay him half of what he 
saved? No; but what had he in 
mind? Irvin at once instituted a 
saving of eight dollars a day. He 
didn’t share fifty-fifty, but he did 
receive a substantial increase in pay. 

Just as Walter S. Gifford, now 
president of the largest corporation 
in the world, went into the factory 
and there learned all he could when 
he was a payroll clerk, so young 
Irvin spent many hours of his own 
time in different departments of the 
plant. A husky fellow, he volun- 
teered to help here, there, every- 
where. By and by he had at least 
a smattering of how the whole works 
functioned. 

When the Spanish-American war 
broke out, he was eager to serve. 
He contrived to secure an appoint- 
ment as top sergeant. But, alas, a 
cog slipped, and he was left at home. 
He still looks back upon that inci- 
dent as one of the poignant disap- 
pointments of his life. 

Another was in store for him. The 
closing of the last century and the 
opening of the present century 
brought extraordinary activity among 
steel companies. Mergers abounded. 
The Moore brothers, who organized 
the American Sheet Steel Company in 
1900, absorbed the Laufmann Com- 
pany, and Irvin was left behind to 
dismantle the property. That done, 
he found himself without a job. 

Finally, he went to New York, 
explained his situation to American 
Sheet Steel officials, and was given 
a position in the cost department. In 
six months he had so demonstrated 
his worth that he was made head of 
the department. 


HEN the American Sheet Steel 
and American Tin Plate merged 
and moved to Pittsburgh, Irvin went 
along. Here fate played him a trick. 
For twenty long years the farthest he 
could reach was the office of assistant 
to the operating vice-president. Ev- 
ery position beyond that was filled 
and remained filled year after year. 
Although there were doubtless times 
when he felt that he was up against 
an insurmountable stone wall, Bill 
Irvin kept on working enthusiastical- 
ly, improving his usefulness even if 
he couldn’t improve his nominal offi- 
cial title. 
At last the operating vice-presidency 
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L. those business institutions 
where efficiency, accuracy and 
economy are absolutely essen- 
tial in administrative methods, 
Addressograph and Multi- 


graph are given first choice. 


Hence, an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the 100 largest banks 
in the United States use Ad- 
dressograph and Multigraph, in preference to a score of competitive machines. 


This distinct preference is also international in scope. The Bank of England; 
Banca Commerciale, Italy; Government Savings Bank of New South Wales, 
Australia; and the First National Bank of Boston, Buenos Aires, South America, 
are a few of the world-renowned banks using Addressograph-Multigraph products. 


Addressograph mechanically imprints much-repeated business information, with 
100% accuracy on all kinds of business forms, at speeds 10 to 50 times faster 
than other methods. Multigraph prints a wide range of office and factory forms, 
literature, and facsimile typewritten letters, at savings to 40%. A representative 
will prove these facts, in your own office, without obligation. 


Addressograph Company e Multigraph Company 


Divisions of ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 
Sales Agencies in Princi 


pal Cities of the Werld 
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TRADE MARK 





99 of THE 100 LARGEST 


... 75 USE MULTIGRAPH 


WEEPING PREFERENCE 


U.S. BANKS USE ADDRESSOGRAPH 





A Partial List of Businesses 
in Which Addressograph 
and Multigraph are Used. 


Manufacturers 
Jobbers 
Retailers 
Department 
Stores 
Banks 
Investment 
Houses 
Trust Companies 
Brokers 
Insurance 
Companies 
Publishers 
Traction and Bus 
Lines 
Government 
Oil Companies 
Packing Houses 
Coal and Ice 
Companies 
Building & Loan 
Associations 
Collection 
Agencies 
Hotels and 
Restaurants 
Theatres 


Laundries and 
Cleaners 
Insurance 
Agencies 
Advertising 
Agencies 
Schools 
Hospitals— 
Institutions 
Churches 
Libraries 
Lodges — Clubs 
Gas and Electric 
Companies 
Railroads 
Steamship Lines 
Real Estate 
Companies 
Water Compa- 
nies 
Associations 
Trade Unions 
Telegraph and 
Telephone 
Companies 
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became vacant and, of course, only 
one man was considered. That was 
in 1925. And as operating vice- 
president of the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Company he continued un- 
til last September. His long meri- 
torious record had not gone unap- 
praised, events proved. 

He was elevated to the operating 
vice-presidency of the parent cor- 
poration in New York—probably so 
that the highest-ups could study him 
and his methods more closely, with 


a view to raising him to the presi- 
dency should he size-up. He did 
size-up. 

On March 9 he was elected presi- 
dent of the Steel Corporation, to suc- 
ceed James A. Farrell on his retire- 
ment, April 19. 

The steel industry is hopeful that, 
once he gets his feet firmly in the 
saddle, Bill Irvin will become a factor 
of immeasurable benefit, by co-oper- 
ating to remove or at least modify 
some of the evils which have per- 


" 
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ilously damaged the industry and all 
identified with it, including stockhold- 
ers and employees. Mr. Irvin takes 
hold at a time when the corporation’s 
unfilled tonnage is the smallest ever 
recorded, when plant facilities are 
three-quarters idle, when not even 
the preferred stock dividend is with- 
in sight of being earned. 

Here is a problem challenging the 
mettle of a giant. Will Irvin meas- 
ure up? Those who know him best 
are confident he will. 


Making Reports to Stockholders Tell the Truth 


Data of this sort are quite informa- 
tive to present and potential holders 
of the company’s stock and to all who 
study its value. For the analysis in- 
dicates that all of the net other in- 
come, which is nearly half of the total 
income for the year, consists of an 
uncertain and somewhat extraordi- 
nary gain, profit on sale of securities. 

The ninth recommendation : 

“(9) If other income represents a 
substantial part of total income, the 
principal component items of other 
income should be disclosed.” 


What About Fluctuations in 
Foreign Currency? 


To illustrate the next point, it may 
be supposed that $50,000 of its re- 
ceivables shown in one hypothetical 
balance sheet consist of pound-sterl- 
ing claims valued at par ($4.8665), 
although the value of the pound at 
December 31, 1931, was only $3.3875. 


This the balance sheet fails to show. 


Should Unemployment Insurance Be 


depression. The Wisconsin law pro- 
vides for payments for a maximum of 
from ten to thirteen weeks. On the 
streets to-day there are men who have 
had no work for more than two years. 
No proposal has yet been made for 
“catastrophe insurance” suited to the 
needs of 1873, 1921 or 1931. 

5. Industry must expect to pay its 
share of the cost of unemployment. 
Public opinion increasingly will de- 
mand reserves from which laid off 
workers can draw compensation. 
However, the analogy between these 
reserves and those set aside for pay- 
ment of dividends in slack periods 
should not be pushed too far. When 
dividends are paid out of surplus, 
stockholders merely receive money 
which was theirs all the time, and 
which might have been distributed as 
soon as it was earned. 

6. There is reason in the sugges- 
tion that workers themselves should 


(Continued from page 20) 


In the absence of specific evidence 
to the contrary, the underlying worth 
of a claim that is stated in money 
varies directly with the worth of that 
money. In the present hypothetical 
case, then, receivables valued at $50,- 
000 should be shown at $35,000, and 
income should be decreased by the 
difference. 

The Stock Exchange did not, ac- 
cording to its tenth recommendation, 
favor issuing specific requirements 
for the method of treating fluctuating 
rates of foreign exchange in the ac- 
counts. But it did advise making full 
disclosure of the basis adopted. The 
importance of this is evident from 
the immediately preceding illustration. 


Officers and Directors Will Be 
Held Personally Responsible 


The eleventh, and last, recommen- 
dation states that: ; 
“(11) A list of officers and direc- 


(Continued from page 17) 


help in their own maintenance in 
times of unemployment. Many of 
them have done so, through savings 
plans and ‘stock investments, as well 
as through contributory unemploy- 
ment insurance. Contributory plans, 
however, call for careful preliminary 
study, preferably under expert guid- 
ance; they should not be adopted 
hastily. 

7. Support of unemployables and 
“drifters” is not properly a respon- 
sibility of industry. These derelicts, 
when destitute, should be cared for 
by society at large. Industry, how- 
ever, has made much progress in de- 
casualizing employment. 

8. Unemployment insurance legis- 
lation may be inevitable, even though 
many employers adopt voluntary 
plans. These plans, however, are 
likely to be exempted in future laws, 
as they have been in Wisconsin. Much 
will depend upon the character of the 


tors should be included in the report.” 

The significance of this last item 
is obvious. For despite the fact that 
many officers and directors are ap- 
pointed for the purpose of “window 
dressing,” law and the business world 
rightly presume that the leaders of 
the corporation actually do lead it and 
that, to a great extent, the character 
of the corporation is shown by the 
character of its leaders. Indeed, as 
the bidding of States for the incor- 
poration and licensing of companies, 
like the bidding of Nevada, Idaho, 
and Arkansas for the divorce busi- 
ness, causes a general retrogression 
in standards, so that the amount of 
the corporate net worth becomes a 
less and less safe buffer to protect 
creditors, there is reason to suppose 
that the courts are going to hold the 
directors and officers increasingly li- 
able personally for the acts of the 
artificial legal entity that they are as- 
sumed to lead. 


Compulsory ? 


plans adopted and upon the good faith 
shown by employers in administering 
them. 

9. Employment guarantees and un- 
employment benefits, though costly, 
may aid in tempering the severity of 
future business depressions and in 
facilitating recovery, since they may 
be expected to distribute purchasing 
power and lessen the fear which now 
prevents many workers from spend- 
ing freely. 

10. Properly to appraise the unem- 
ployment insurance movement, one of 
the first essentials is an open mind. 
The problem will not be solved by ap- 
peals to prejudice or by blind ad- 
herence to last year’s ideas. The man 
whose reasoning is limited to the 
words of “dole” and “un-American,” 
uttered with a sneer, has lost contact 
with realities. So has the man whose 


‘idealism blinds him to practical diffi- 


culties. 
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Annual Statements January 1, 1932 


THE TRAVELERS 


Hartford, Connecticut 
L. EDMUND ZACHER, PRESIDENT 





THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
Sixty-eighth Annual Statement 

















ASSETS RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 

United States Government Bonds $70,932,415.00 Life Insurance Reserves . . .$537,068,053.57 
Other PublicBonds . . . . 92,702,718.00 Accident and Health Insurance 
Railroad Bonds and Stocks . . 79,758,966.00 Reserves. . . . . . 9,283,694.15 
Public Utility Bonds and Stocks. 76,544,360.00 Workmen’s Compensation and 
Other Bondsand Stocks . . . 48,154,903.00 Liability Insurance Reserves 49,656,736.70 
First Mortgage Loans. . . . 115,921,897.85 ReservesforTaxes . . . . 3,512,128.55 
RealEstate . . . . . . 21,675,811.62 Other Reserves and Liabilities . 2,619,046.98 
Loanson Company’s policies. . 106,171,003.04 *Security Depreciation Reserve. 7,726,633.00 
Cashonhandandin Banks . . 12,103,472.32 SpecialReserve . . . . . 9,340,996.50 
Interestaccrued . . . . . 8,972,347.28 Capital. . . $20,000,000.00 
Premiums due and deferred . . 28,331,806.50 Surplus. . .  22,313,717.52 
AllOtherAssets . . . . . 251,306.36 42,313,717.52 

TotaL. . . . . . $661,521,006.97 Totac. . . . . . $661,521,006.97 











THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Twenty-sixth Annual Statement 

















ASSETS RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 

United StatesGovernment Bonds $1,715,282.00 Unearned Premium and Claim 
Other PublicBonds . . . .  2,165,135.00 Reserves. . . . . . $9,649,196.70 
Railroad BondsandStocks . .  3,119,595.00 ReservesforTaxes . . . . 298,394.71 
Other Bonds and Stocks . . . 9,909,337.00 Other Reserves and Liabilities. 517,390.61 
First Mortgage Loans. . . . 312,500.00 *Security Depreciation Reserve. 661,853.00 
CashonhandandinBanks . . __ 1,730,823.36 SpecialReserve . . . . .  2,275,698.40 
Premiumsin Courseof Collection 2,017,157.56 Capital. . . .$3,000,000.00 
Interestaccrued . ... . 100,567.54 Surplus. . . . 4,667,918.04 
AllOtherAssets . . . . . 54.00 7,667,918.04 

Tora. . . . . .  §$21,070,451.46 Tora. . . . . .  §$21,070,451.46 











THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Eighth Annual Statement 

















AssETS RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 

United StatesGovernment Bonds $2,090,324.00 Unearned Premium and Claim 
Other PublicBonds . . . .  1,246,570.00 Reserves. . . . . . $10,078,455.09 
Railroad Bonds and Stocks . .  2,755,528.00 ReservesforTaxes . . . . 256,770.09 
Other Bondsand Stocks . . . 6,456,539.00 Other Reserves and Liabilities . 45,483.13 
First Mortgage Loans. . . . 250,000.00 *Security Depreciation Reserve . 519,756.00 
Cashonhandandin Banks . ._ 1,756,259.49 SpecialReserve . . . . .  1,181,435.05 
Premiums in Courseof Collection 1,205,015.14 Capital. . .  .$2,000,000.00 
Interestaccrued . . .. . 129,835.06 Surplus. . . . 1,828,605.22 
AllOtherAssets . . . . . 20,433.89 3,828,605.22 

Tora. . . . . . §$15,910,504.58 (0) ee eee $15,910,504.58 











* Basis of valuation of securities is the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners valuations adjusted by security depreciation reserves. 


MORAL: Insure in THE TRAVELERS 
MORE THAN FIFTY FORMS OF INSURANCE AVAILABLE 


LIFE + ACCIDENT - LIABILITY + AUTOMOBILE - HEALTH - STEAMBOILER + COMPENSATION - WINDSTORM 
GROUP AIRCRAFT FIRE PLATE GLASS BURGLARY MACHINERY INLAND MARINE 
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..-B. C, Forbes Says... 


















































EE-SAW. 
Spring has brought with it no 


definite trend in business. 

Banking and monetary conditions 
have very substantially improved. 

The general commodity price level 
has held up fairly well, although a 
number of raw materials have de- 
clined to the lowest prices since be- 
fore the war. 

Winter unemployment has been 
handled remarkably smoothly. 

Bonds have made encouraging 
headway during the first quarter. 

Stocks continue to blow hot for 
a few days, cold for a few days— 
and lukewarm most of the time. 

Abroad, Britain registers the most 
notable progress. Sterling has ad- 
vanced very substantially, the Bank 
of England has reduced its rate to 
34 per cent., a balanced budget has 
been achieved, the new tariff has 
stimulated factory-building by large 
foreign concerns, and British securi- 
ties have been buoyant. 


HE emphatic victory of Hinden- 

burg over Hitler created excel- 
lent effect in Germany and through- 
out the world. It demonstrates 
afresh the stability of the German 
people. That ways and means will 
be evolved to solve Germany’s com- 
plicated financial and _ reparation 
problems is regarded as tolerably cer- 
tain, even though the final outcome is 
not yet discernible. 

France continues to pile up a gi- 
gantic mass of idle gold, and to pin- 
prick the United States by issuing 
decrees arbitrarily limiting, usually 
very drastically, the importation of 
this, that, and the next class of 
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Finanee Leads 


Will Business 
Follow? 


American merchandise. In_ other 
ways, France is incurring interna- 
tional illwill. 

The suicide of Ivar Kreuger, 
“Match King,” caused demoraliza- 
tion in Sweden and incited flurries 
in the principal world capitals. The 
import of this unfortunate incident 
was grossly exaggerated. 


APAN is discovering that the 

League of Nations cannot be 
scorped with impunity. Japan may 
yet have to pay dearly for her high- 
handedness. 

The world, as a whole, is still 
wrestling with economic problems of 
the first magnitude. Most deplorable 
of all is the increasing severity of 
tariff retaliation. For this, the 
United States is far from blameless. 

At home, thanks mainly to gov- 
ernmental co-operation, banking de- 
velopment¢? are now distinctly fav- 
orable. Bank failures have fallen 
below normal and are no longer a 
disturbing factor. Hoarded money 
is reappearing. The Reserve Bank’s 
ratio of reserve is higher. The Re- 
serve Board is on the side of easy 
money. Banks, through the Glass- 
Steagall law, are now in a position 
to extend all needed credit, although 
thus far there are few evidences of 
freer lending. Gold shipments are 
a negligible influence. A still lower 
rediscount rate at New York may 
be possible. 

Instead of promptly passing the 
drafted tax measures, including a 
2% per cent. sales tax, calculated to 
furnish the additional amount of rev- 
enue needed, Congress indulged in 
attempts to promulgate different pro- 


posals. The effect of this towards 
the end of March was unsettling. 
Most Democrats showed they still 
are obsessed by the notion that exor- 
bitant surtaxes can be collected from 
the rich, a wholly fallacious assump- 
tion. 

Bears were emboldened to renew 
aggressive tactics by the Kreuger 
and Eastman suicides, by the bicker- 
ings in Congress, by renewed efforts 
to pass a Glass banking bill contain- 
ing several obnoxious features, by 
taxation uncertainties, by the issuance 
of a succession of unfavorable 1931 
reports, by dwindling railway traffic, 
and, above all, by the failure of un- 
mistakable business and industrial 
betterment to materialize. 


HERE are at present two schools 

of thought: One reasons that the 
emphatic strengthening of banking 
and credit conditions can be accepted 
as a prelude to recovery in general 
conditions. The other argues that 
the continued absence of definite 
quickening of business activity means 
that coming months will bring still 
more discouraging developments. 

That monetary conditions have im- 
proved cannot be disputed. On the 
other hand, that business has failed 
to revive pronouncedly also cannot 
be disputed. 

The writer is still hopeful that, 
financial sentiment having become 
less nervous and credit facilities hav- 
ing been expanded, the effect will be 
communicated to trade, industry and 
employment. 

However, it should be possible to 
analyze the outlook more accurately 
by the end of this month. 
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Retailing money on the world’s best security 


+++ the American family 





CORPORATIONS, capitalists, landholders may go 
to their banks and borrow on their assets, stocks, 
bonds, and real estate. 


What of the other, larger portion of the nation’s 
population, the more than 80% who have no bank- 
able securities? They face needs for extra funds 
that are often more critical than a capitalist’s, 
though the amounts they require are too small to 
be loaned at bank interest. Where can they turn? 
What collateral have they to offer? 


Their necessity has been answered. The new busi- 
ness of retailing money recognizes the fact that 
another kind of collateral—the integrity of the 
American family —is even safer and more depend- 
able than the soundest of negotiable securities. 


Last year the leader in this business, Household 
Finance Corporation and its Subsidiaries, retailed 
amounts up to $300 each to more than 350,000 
families for provident purposes. Only husband and 
wife were asked to sign the notes. Only the security 
that is in almost every home and the ability to repay 
the loan in small monthly installments were required. 











These families are not the insolvént minority to 
whom a loan would only mean further depths of 
debt. They are a cross-section of industrious, thrifty 
America; representing 1700 different occupations; 
residing in 90 principal cities and the surrounding 
towns. They stand for our nation, the people be- 
hind our government and treasury. 


These are the families whose word isa gold edged cer- 
tificate to Household for the more than $70,000,000 
loaned them last year. The average amount owed per 
family is $144. This is being repaid in amounts aver- 
aging less than 6% of the family income, while the 
Household budget plan shows the way out of debt. 


This confidence has not been misplaced. The evi- 
dence of Household’s strength and growth through 
good times and poor, and the bad debt loss record 
of less than 1% over the past decade, prove that 
there is no better security than the American family. 


* 


As America’s leader in family financing, the Household Finance 
Corporation is taking the responsibility of furthering the under- 
standing of its business and the service it renders through adver- 
tising such as this. Further facts will be sent gladly on request. 





HOUSEHOLD 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


and Subsidiaries 


Palmolive Building, Chicago 


One Hundred Forty-Nine Offices in Ninety Cities in. . 


. ILLINOIS. ,.INDIANA.,.IOWA...GEORGIA,..,.,MARYLAND.. 
MASSACHUSETTS ... MICHIGAN ... MISSOURI... NEW JERSEY... NEW YORK... PENNSYLVANIA .. 


- RHODE ISLAND... WISCONSIN 
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TIME-SAVING News 


A Digest for Busy Men 


RAILROADS 


Earnings Lowest in Ten 

Years But Savings From 

Wage Cut Should Appear 

From Now On 

ONTHLY EARNINGS oi the Class 

1 systems for the opening month 

of 1932 were slightly better than our 
conservative advance estimate, but they 
were still far below the previous month 
and the corresponding month of last 
year and were the lowest total net earn- 
ings reported by the Class 1 systems in 
any month in almost exactly ten years. 

Final figures reported total net rail- 
way operating income for January at 
only $11,714,000, a decline of nearly 50 
per cent. from December of last year 
and a drop of 66 per cent. from January 
of 1931. 

Unless traffic and the geieral busi- 
ness depression grow much worse, it is 
quite probable that this figure will be 
the extreme low for the year, or even 
possibly for the entire depression. It is 
significant that additional roads are 
entering the red-ink group and _ that 
there were actual deficits reported dur- 
ing the 1921 depression, but February 
earnings should show the advantages of 
wage reduction. 


REIGHT TRAFFIC, meanwhile, 

does not give any tremendous cause 
for rejoicing, though the trend is gradu- 
ally in the right direction and at least 
car loadings are not declining. 

Latest reports of the American Rail- 
way Association show car loadings run- 
ning around 560,000 cars per week. This 
is a moderate gain, but the figure is still 
a little below the high point set up 
early in February at around 575,000 
cars. The latest figures show a decline 
of a little over 20 per cent. from the 
corresponding week of last year and a 
drop of around 36 per cent. from 1930. 


AVIATION 


Akron Pronounced Fit and 

Gets New Commander. 

Schneider Cup Races Dy- 

ing. Domestic Statistics 

CLEAN BILL FOR THE AKRON 

+X has finally been handed down in the 
report of the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, which has conducted a long and 
somewhat secret investigation on pro- 
miscuous charges of faulty construc- 
tion. The committee dismissed charges 
of sabotage, overweight and poor con- 
struction by the general statement that 
if there were faults in the Akron they 
were found and corrected before the 


ship was completed and accepted by the 
Navy. 

Dismissal of the intimations against 
the huge dirigible is especially gratify- 
ing in view of the unfortunate accident 
to the ship’s rudder late in February 
when it was preparing to take an 
investigdtion committee on a test flight. 
Repairs are being rushed, and indica- 
tions are that the ship will be ready to 
fly again at an early date. 

Meanwhile, Lieut.-Commander Rosen- 
dahl is forced by the rules of the Navy 
to go to sea on active battleship service 
in order to qualify for his promotion to 
the rank of Commander. During his 
service the Akron will be commanded 
by Commander Dresel, but it is ex- 
pected that Rosendahl will be returned 
in charge at the end of his battleship 
duty at sea. 


ASSING OF THE SCHNEIDER 
CUP RACE appears more definite 
with the recent announcement by the 
Air Minister in the House of Commons 
that that famous series of international 
trophy air races was completely over. 
The races were begun in 1913, but in 
recent years interest has died down and 
private entries were encroaching upon 
official Army and Navy entries of the 
individual countries. The series was 
definitely one of speed, and the develop- 
ment of speed planes by the individual 
nations was estimated to cost anywhere 
from two million to three million dol- 
lars for each nation entered in the race 
every year. 
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The United States withdrew from the 
competition in 1926. Although the 
original Schneider Cup came _ from 
France, Great Britain has taken the 
lead in arranging the annual meets in 
recent years, and withdrawal of her 
support will almost certainly sound the 
death knell for this famous series. 


RODUCTION STATISTICS.  Air- 

planes manufactured in the United 
States last year totaled 2,800, of which 
1,807 were for domestic use, as compared 
with an output the previous year of 
3,437 planes. 

Passengers carried during 1931 over 
domestic airways numbered 457,340, as 
against 374,935. This was exclusive of 
those carried over foreign extensions of 
domestic lines. 

Other figures on 1931 operations, as 
compared with those for 1930, were: 
Express carried, 787,353 pounds, as 
against 359,523; miles flown, 41,416,688, 
as against 31,712,541; passenger-miles 
flown, 104,018,022, as against 84,015,572 
(a passenger-mile equals one passenger 
flown one mile). 

During the last six months of 1931 
domestic air lines carried 287,524 pas- 
sengers and 31,712,541 pounds of ex- 
press. 

The 1,807 planes produced for domes- 
tic use were built by 345 firms or indi- 
viduals. There were three companies 
which manufactured 100 or more planes 
each; five between 50 and 100; nine 
between 25 and 50; ten between 10 and 
25, and thirty-six between 2 and 10. 
Companies or individuals manufacturing 
one plane each during the year num- 
bered 284. 

Several companies produced auto- 
giros, the total being sixty. 


PRICES 


Stability Is Keynote of 

Current Markets Though 

Some Staples Still Show 
New Lows 


TABILITY has been the chief fea- 

ture of the commodity group during 
the past month, and that is a consider- 
able and encouraging gain over the 
general trend of the past year or two. 
General prices have fluctuated irregu- 
larly during March and a number of 
important commodities have sunk to 
new low levels, but the still more im- 
portant standard staples like wheat, 
cotton and the general grain classifica- 
tion have held firm and close the month 
at approximately the same levels as 
were current in the early part of the 
period. 
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Commodity Price Indexes 
Month Year 


Latest Ago Ago 
D's AGO kccsisccs 139.532 140.344 153.546 
Bradstreet’s ......... 7.3186 7.5243 9.1690 
Bureau of Labor..... 66.3 67.3 76.8 


The Irving Fisher weekly index of 
200 wholesale commodities obliged with 
the largest rise for any week in the past 
vear and a half, with a recent figure of 
63.3, or a gain of four-tenths of one 
per cent. 

The rather sharp advance, the best 
since November 14th, 1930, has not been 
improved upon, however, and the latest 
figures are around 63, compared with a 
figure of 76 in the corresponding period 
of last year. Purchasing power of the 
dollar, according to the Fisher series, 
is still hanging around 158, or a gain of 
about 20 per cent. from the same time 
last year and an advance of more than 
30 per cent. since March of 1930. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 
2 Wks. Year 


Latest Ago Ago 
Wheat No. 2 red..... $.705% $.70%4 $.935% 
Corn, No. 2 yellow...  .4934 494 .79% 
ie Wi Beisiancasss 344 3514 43 
DRE dice cGdeseencccs 4.50 4.65 4.43 
CRN i snauteiveceek ns 07% .07%4 05% 
SE, SEPBE  <6scsacine 4.00 4.15 4.40 
Beet, Family ......0 13.90 14.80 18.50 
Iron, 2a PeMIR, 2.5.5 15.64 15.64 16.76 
Steel, Pittsburgh .... 27.00 27.00 30.00 
EOE scssuneseeran<ece 3.15 329 4.50 
SN nidata pais crak. 6.00 5.75 10.00 
Zinc, E. St. Louis... 2.80 2.80 4.00 
We ccduinr sta caataen ane eee 21.90 27.50 
CRRPER (vias cusiniemreaass 7.00 7.00 10.95 
GN Ree 3.25 3.40 4.45 
ee EP Pc 103 .103 133 
a. Se 6 ees 5 | 71 53 


MONEY and 
BANKING 


Hoarding Declines, Bank 

Failures Lowest in 5 Years 

As Financial Sentiment 

Improves 

NTEREST RATES have continued 

low during the past fortnight, due 

at least partly to somewhat super- 

natural operations by the Federal Re- 

serve, and in spite of the usual large 

turnover of funds at this season of the 
year. 


—_ FAILURES DROP RAPIDLY 
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L931 1932 
% LAST MONTH PARTLY ESTIMATED 

Government operations have consisted 
mostly in continued large purchases of 
government bonds and securities by the 
Federal Reserve banks, thus pumping 
additional credit into the money mar- 
ket. The result has been continued low 
rates of interest and a three and one- 
half times oversubscription for the 
$900,000,000 offering of treasury certifi- 
cates which was issued during the past 
month. 








“HEART OF 
AMERICA” 


Is the heart of the Missouri Pacific 
Lines system . . . The most impor- 
tant gateway between the Mississip- 
pi and the Rockies it is one of the 
largest livestock and grain markets 
in the country . . . Missouri Pacific 
maintains here extensive storage 
facilities for grain; inspection and 
icing tracks for perishable products; 
and modern facilities for feeding and 
care of livestock . . . It is a cultural 
center, built about the William Rock 
hill Nelson Art Gallery and the 
Civic Music Center as well as a 
manufacturing and distributing cen- 
ter from which Missouri Pacific 
freight service radiates in every di- 
rection and passenger service to the 


NORTH 


To Omaha and Lincoln and, by connec- 
tion, to Minneapolis and St. Pauland 
Pacific Northwest 


EAST 
Thru the Missouri River Valley to St. Louis 
with convenient connections in St. Louis 
Union Station to the North and East. 


SOUTH 


To Joplin, the White River Valley, Little 
Rock, Memphis and the Southeast, New 
Orleans and the Gulf Coast Country. 


SOUTHWEST 


To Wichita and Southeastern Kansas. 


WEST 
Via the Scenic Limited Route to Colorado 
Springs, Denver, Rocky Mountain resoris 
and thru the Royal Gorgeand Feather 

River Canyon to the Pacific Coast. 

A modern Union Station adds to the 
convenience of travel thru this im- 
portant gateway city. 








“A SERVICE INSTITUTION” 


MISSOURI PACIFIC STAGES 
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DEPENDABLE 

FREIGHT AND 

PASSENGER 
SERVICE 


AUXILIARY TO MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 
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Interest Rates 


2Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
ree 234% 244% 14% 
60-90 Day Time........... 3 3% 2 
Commercial Paper ....... 3% 3% 2% 
New York Rediscount.... 3 3 2 


IGNS OF IMPROVEMENT in the 

financial and psychological situation, 
even if not in the industrial field, con- 
tinue to make themselves evident. Re- 
serve bank figures on circulation indi- 
cate declines at the rate of anywhere 
from $10,000,000 to $20,000,000 per week, 
and the indications are that a good deal 
of that reduction represents money 
coming out of hoarding and into circu- 
lation once more. 

Federal Reserve bank debits showed 
an advance during the past month for 
the first time in 1932, and time deposits 
increased for the first time in more 
than six months. 

Postal savings deposits have set up a 
new high record at more than $683,000,- 
000, but the advance appears to be 
tapering off, which would generally be 
considered a favorable factor, just as 
increasing general deposits are con- 
sidered favorable. 


HE SHARP DECLINE IN BANK 
FAILURES is perhaps one of the 
most encouraging signals. It may be 
attributed to the natural running down 
of the failure epidemic, the results of 
the anti-hoarding campaign or to the 
Glass-Steagall bill. Probably all these 
aspects have contributed, but the last 
one seems to deserve special credit. 
Whatever the cause, the fact remains 
that the decline in bank failures has 
been exceptionally sharp and closings 
have been almost negligible, the antici- 
pated figures for all of March dropping 
to the lowest since 1928, which latter 
year was in turn the lowest since about 


1918. 


HE GOLD MOVEMENT has 


quieted down in much better fashion 
than even the optimists anticipated a 
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few months ago. Shipments are still 
going out to France, but in only small 
volume, and generally from her stock of 
gold already earmarked in this country. 

As a matter of fact, earmarked gold 
in the United States has tended to show 
intermittent declines rather than ad- 
vances through the past fortnight, and 
gold imports continue small but steady 
with the possibility that March will 
show a fair balance between exports 
and imports of the yellow metal. 

Sterling exchange has been a spec- 
tacular feature of this branch of inter- 
national finance. The rate has been 
generally strong, despite irregular reac- 
tions, and most of the other exchange 
rates are already strong enough to dis- 
courage further gold exports from the 
United States. 


ROKERS’ LOANS continue irregu- 

lar after a sharp advance of nearly 
$60,000,000 around the middle of March. 
The latest report of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York shows total 
loans to brokers at around $560,000,000. 
This is a small gain of about $10,000,000 
in a single week. The total figures are 
still near their lowest levels for all time, 
however, and show a drop of about 
$1,300,000,000 from the corresponding 
period of. last year. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
have dropped off rather sharply and are 
again running well below the corre- 
sponding weeks of last year. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





District 1932 1931 
Mew Worle. scccccacse $3,593,941,000 $6,561,127,000 
EE ESE 360,691,000 485,982,000 
Philadelphia ........ 317,791,000 442,731,000 
IPN OINMG. ccs cine 347,949,000 524,067,000 
Bichiiond « .i..ceccces 195,500,000 245,105,000 
OS ener 160,059,000 219,133,000 
CN ec cada cions 754,700,000 1,077,274,000 
SR ee ee 157,578,000 212,083,000 
Minneapolis ......... 108,929,000 144,538,000 
| ECTS 3: 55 ree 183,814,000 253,724,000 
eg acta oe dea cine 125,911,000 151,396,000 
San Francisco ...... 533,396,000 649,849,000 

Total ...... .......$6,840,259,000  $10,967,009,000 
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SHIPPING 


U. S. Exports in Unex- 

pected Advance. Domes- 

tic Shipbuilding Still High 

But Declining 

RITISH SUBSIDY BALKS at fur- 

ther assistance for the construction 

of new liners, according to the latest 

reports from London. Notice has previ- 

ously been taken in this section of the 

suspension of work on the 73,000-ton 

liner which the Cunard Line has about 
half completed. 

Efforts have been made to have the 
Government come to the assistance of 
Cunard to advance the funds necessary 
for completion of the new liner, but 
recent indications are that the British 
Government has refused such a loan. 

Meanwhile the building of new ships 
in American yards has shown a fairly 
general decline and tonnage under con- 
struction on March 1 totaled 261,163 
tons. The report of a year ago showed 
a total of 428,748 tons in the yards, 
which was the high mark over a period 
of five years. 

The two new United States liners, the 
Manhattan and her unnamed sister 
ship, are the largest ships under con- 
struction. Each ship totals 30,000 tons, 
and is under way at the Camden yard 
of the New York Shipbuilding Co. 

The other important contracts are 
the 18,500-ton passenger ships Monterey 
and Lurline, which the Bethlehem Ship- 
building Company is building for the 
Matson-Oceanic Steamship Company, 
and the four 10,500-ton passenger ships 
which the Federal Shipbuilding and Dry 
Dock Company is building for the 
Grace interests. 

Two of the ships will be for the 
Grace Steamship Company and two for 
the Panama Mail Steamship Company, 
which is owned by Grace interests. 


XPORTS of merchandise from the 
United States in February regis- 
tered an increase over January for the 
first time since 1916; the increase is 


Where business is des- 
ignated as “good” in this 
map, it is actually good 
now and not merely good 
by comparison with a 
month or a year ago. 

The factors considered 
are: Agriculture, industry, 
employment, trade, money 
and credit conditions. 
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FORBES Map of Business Conditions, April 1, 1932 


FORBES Map of Business Conditions, March {, 1932 
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Railroads run similar cars over like rails; all water works 
furnish HzO; and all electrical companies send out identi- 
cal “juice.” Yet there are differences among the products of 
these “service” corporations. Some render a “plus” service 
—a quality not easily described but quickly recognized 
when experienced or seen. And seeing is next to experienc- 
ing in believability. That's why rotogravure —with its per- 
fect reproduction of pictures—is the believable medium. 
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Established 1872 NEENAH, WIS. 


NEW YORK s CHICAGO 
122 E. 42nd St. 8 S. Michigan Ave 


LOS ANGELES 
510 W. 6th St. 





CHOICE 


Choose well and you find good in your choice. True, 
whether ‘tis a woman choosing a soap kind to soft hands, 
or you selecting an advertising medium to reach that 
woman. For you, rotogravure is a good choice because it 
will tell your whole story speedily, interestingly, believ- 
Manufacturers of Rotoplate, Hyloplete, ably... For nearly twenty years Kimberly-Clark papers 
Primoplate, Servoplate—Perfect Papers have been standard for all types of fine rotogravure 
printing — newspapers, catalogs, package enclosures, 
mailing pieces. For black and white and for fine color 
€ work as well. A Kimberly-Clark paper is a good choice. 


for Rotogravure Printing 
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attributed to the demand for products 
in the Far Eastern areas as a result of 
military operations there. February 
exports totaled $155,000,000, a gain of 
$5,000,000 over the previous month. 


UNFILLED STEEL ORDERS STILL DECLINING 
(U.S. STEEL CORP. zz MILLIONS o TONS) 
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CANADA 


Agriculture Emerges from 
Fair Winter But Business 
Holds Dull. Back to the 
Land Movement 

USINESS CONDITIONS have 
shown no particular change in the 
past month and there has been some 
genuine disappointment over the appar- 
ent failure of the key manufacturing 
industries to show the full amount of 

their normal Spring expansion. 
Agriculture is still somewhat dor- 
mant but is beginning to emerge from 
its Winter hibernation. Reports from 
the Prairie Provinces indicate that most 
of the crops have come through the 
Winter in good shape. Acreage appears 
to have been reduced moderately and a 
normal yield would probably show some 
definite improvement in the statistical 
position of wheat and the other impor- 

tant grains. 


1931 1932 


ACK TO THE LAND movements 

are continuing to gain headway 
throughout the Dominion as a result of 
the long depression. Such plans are 
administered by the federal government 
and the railroads. 

From October 1, 1930, to December 
31, 1931, the government and railroads 
settled on the land 6,343 families from 
Canadian cities and placed in employ- 
ment on farms 12,990 single men. 

Only persons with some capital and 
with chances of success at farming have 
been given encouragement in the move- 
ment. Over $11,000,000 land has been 
sold to these colonizers. Paralleling these 
colonization efforts, railroads and land 
mortgage companies have been easing 
pressure on farmers already on the land. 


COTTON 
and GRAIN 


Cotton Consumption Gains 
But Wheat Stocks Are 
Largest in 10 Years 

HE COTTON OUTLOOK continues 
somewhat indefinite but moderately 
improved both in statistical position and 
in sentiment. Consumption of cotton is 
finally being stimulated by low prices, 
and there is also a unanimity of opinion 
in looking for reduced output in the 
United States this year, due to the light 
Winter and the boll weevil. 












Cotton consumed during February 
was reported by the Census Bureau to 
have totaled 450,018 bales of lint and 
52,764 of linters, compared with 435,337 
of lint and 50,241 of linters in January, 
this year, and 433,376 of lint and 53,687 
of linters in February, last year. 


T.ARM WHEAT STOCKS as of 

March 1 totaled 207,323,000 bushels, 
an increase of 45,881,000 bushels over 
the amount of wheat in the hands of 
growers on the same date last year, 
according to a recent report by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Representing 23.2 per cent. of the 1931 
crop, March 1 stocks of wheat in the 
country were held to be the largest pro- 
portion of the previous year’s crop 
remainitig on farms on that date since 
1921, when 26.1 per cent. of the 1920 crop 
remained in the growers’ hands, it was 
said. Last year the proportion was 188 
per cent., while the ten-year average 
from 1920-29 was 17 per cent., the board 
added. 

The Department of Agriculture states 
that with the upward revision of 7,300,- 
000 bushels in the second official Argen- 
tine wheat estimate of production in 
1931, a total of 3,602,253,000 bushels is 
indicated in the 42 countries reporting, 
compared with 3,676,926,000 bushels in 
the same countries the previous year. 


OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


Oil Output Still Low. New 
Copper Pact Announced. 


Sugar and Rubber Efforts . 


Continue 


ETROLEUM OUTPUT has been a 
little less regular in the past fort- 
night and has tended somewhat higher, 
but the figures are not far from their re- 
cent low levels and show good declines 
in comparison with previous years. 
Stocks of gasoline at refineries are 
still advancing moderately, but the 
gains have been cut down and the rate 
of increase is now insignificant in com- 
parison with the sharp and rapid ad- 
vances noted around the beginning of 
the year. The advance is largely sea- 
sonal and the latest figures show total 
domestic gasoline stocks at around 
45,600,000 barrels, or still moderately 
below the 47,000,000 barrels reported in 
the corresponding period of 1931. 
193 PRODUCTION of crude 
petroleum totaled 850,275,000 
barrels, according to preliminary figures 
compiled by the United States Bureau 
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of Mines, a decline of 5 per cent. from 
1930, 15 per cent. from 1929, 

Production of motor fuel amounted to 
437,888,000 barrels, compared with 440,- 
728,000 in 1930 and 539,393,000 in 1929. 
The percentage yield of gasoline at 
refineries continued to increase. Im- 
ports of gasoline fell to 13,621,000, from 
16,927,000 barrels in 1930. Exports of 
motor fuel declined to 45,832,000 barrels 
from 65,575,000. 


U.S. VHEAT STOCKS HIGHEST 2 10YEARS 


FARM HOLDINGS Zz MILLIONS of BUSHELS ) 
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Indicated domestic demand for motor 
fuel gained 2 per cent. Stocks of motor 
fuel increased to 42,320,000 from 40,098,- 
000 barrels. i 


OPPER, RUBBER AND SUGAR 

A RESTRICTION EFFORTS con- 
tinue throughout the world with most 
of the prices reflecting the difficulties 
involved by their nearness to new low 
levels for many years past. Efforts of 
the copper producers to get together on 
an international pact are dragging on, 
and latest reports seem to suggest some 
progress. Latest indications are that the 
new agreement will call for output at 
only 20 per cent. of capacity against 
26% per cent. and will reduce the 
world’s monthly output from 85,000 
tons to only about 70,000 tons, which 
latter figure is slightly below the present 
rate of consumption, and would thus 
result in the reduction of stocks. 

Progress of negotiations in the sugar 
industry is less definite. The interna- 
tional sugar conference at Paris has not 
announced any very definite action and 
the rather hopeless stand of Cuba is 
shown in the fact that Thomas L. 
Chadbourne, father of the famous Chad- 
bourne Plan, did not even attend the 
world conference. 

Efforts at world restriction of rubber 
output go on sporadically, and the lat- 
est meeting has been between Great 
Britain and Holland. Progress seems 
very slow, but meanwhile domestic con- 
sumption of crude rubber in the United 
States has shown a marked advance. 
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CRUDE OIL OUTPUT DOWN 
(THOUSANDS of BARRELS DAILY AVERAGE) 
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WASHINGTON 


Income Tax Returns Show 
Expected Declines and 
Deficit Mounts While Con- 
gress Wrangles 
NCOME TAX FIGURES or even re- 
liable estimates will probably not be 
available for a while in the future, but 
there is no possible doubt that the re- 
turns for 1931 have run far below those 
for 1930. In some of the individual dis- 
tricts the declines appear to have run 
only about 20 per cent. lower, but the 
best estimates for total revenue from 
1931 income tax appear to be somewhere 
around $800,000,000 and would show a 
decline of approximately 40 per cent. 
under the totals for the previous year. 
Miscellaneous Washington news of 
the past fortnight includes signing of 
the congressional act under which 40 
billion bushels of Farm Board wheat will 
be distributed to the needy, the Senate 
vote for an investigation of security 
markets and stock exchanges, with 
special reference to short selling, the in- 
dicated investigation of the Federal 
Farm Board, a new. fight on the re- 
vamped Glass banking bill and _ pro- 
posals.for Federal salary cuts running 
anywhere from $50,000,000 to $100,000,- 
000 and including salaries for Congress- 
men. 


HE TAX BILL continues about the 

most important piece of business be- 
fore the present Congress. The House 
has about finished with its bitter fight, 
but the Senate still has much work 
ahead of it. Some of the important as- 
pects of the proposed new billion dollar 
tax bill include increased normal and 
surtax rates on corporation income 
taxes, larger estate taxes, a 244 per cent. 
manufacturers sales tax, a gasoline im- 
port tax, a stock transfer tax and a pos- 
sible tax on amusement admissions. 


The greatest storms have centered 
around the sales tax as a substitute for 
a long list of nuisance levies. Treasury 
officials, the administration and even the 
Democrats appear generally to have 
backed the sales tax, but there has been 
a good deal of political wrangling among 
Democratic members and even in the 
Republican ranks. 


INTERNATIONAL 


England Stages Spectacu- 
lar Comeback, The Danube 
Union. German Elections 


HE EUROPEAN PICTURE 

BRIGHTENS here and there and 
somewhat irregularly. The International 
Disarmament Conference at Geneva has 
taken a vacation over the Easter sea- 
son, and most of the observers feel that 
it might about as well be made perma- 
nent. 

The League of Nations, however, 
seems to be making a little more prog- 
ress on the Sino-Japanese controversy. 
No official boycott pressure will be 
brought to bear on Japan, but it seems 
gradually sinking in on that nation that 
world opinion has condemned her activi- 
ties in China. 


YREAT BRITAIN is again offering 
prooi of her financial and com- 
mercial supremacy by staging another 
spectacular comeback. Mention has pre- 
viously been made in this section of her 
repayment of last Summer’s interna- 
tional loan for the support of sterling 
and of the first reduction in her redis- 
count rate, early in the year. Two more 
rediscount rate reductions have come 
during the past month, with the latest 
carrying the British rediscount rate 
down to 3% per cent. 

If further proof were needed of Eng- 
land’s remarkable power of recuperation, 
it has appeared in the strong perform- 
ance of Sterling exchange. The tables 
are now reversed from the picture last 
Summer. Instead of struggling to sup- 
port Sterling, Great Britain is now en- 
deavoring to keep its advance within 
bounds, and the sharp reductions in the 
rediscount rate can be traced partly to 
that effort. 


STERLING DEVALUATION AIDS BRITISH PRICES 


(BOARD of TRADE WHOLESALE INDEX) 
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Furthermore, recent reports indicate 
that England is rapidly coming forward 
to take first place once more in the 
European steel trade. During the open- 
ing period of 1932, British steel produc- 
tion has exceeded that of Germany for 
the first time since long before the 
World War. 


HE DANUBE UNION is one of the 

latest proposals for peaceful settle- 
ment of continued and long standing 
political - difficulties in southeastern 
Europe. Foreign Minister, and recently 
Premier, Tardieu of France has again 
proposed a Danube union under the aus- 
pices of Great Britain, France, Germany 
and Italy. The union would include 
Austria, Roumania, Hungary, Czecho- 
Slovakia, and Yugoslavia, but it would 
exclude Poland. There has been more 
opposition than favor for the new pro- 
posal throughout most of Europe, and 
the plan does not seem to be progressing. 


T.HE GERMAN ELECTIONS have 
absorbed greater world interest this 
year than perhaps ever before, with in- 
ternational public opinion apparently on 
the side of the present President, Von 
Hindenburg. His failure to poll the 
necessary absolute majority in the first 
ballot around the middle of March was 
disappointing, but his relative showing 
against Hitler and the insurgent Nazis 
was even more encouraging. 
Unexpected developments can still 


change the situation most decidedly, but 
in their absence there seems little doubt 
but that Hindenburg will be re-elected 
to the Presidency on the second ballot, 
April 10th, and thus continue the present 
regime. 


FORBES for 


About 
Important 


PEOPLE 


YS EWELL L. AVERY succeeds George 

B. Everitt as president of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company. Mr. Avery 
was made chairman last November. He 
will retain both titles. 


Daniel S. Eddins has been elected 
president of Olds Motor Works, Lansing 
division of General Motors Corporation. 
Mr. Eddins has been with General Mo- 
tors since 1918. 


George N. Armsby has been elected 
chairman and president of the Banc- 
america-Blair Corporation. John M. 
Grant was elected vice-chairman. Hunter 
S. Marston resigned as president. 


LaMotte T. Cohu has been elected 
president of the Aviation Corporation, 
succeeding F. G. Coburn. 


Harold E. Talbott, Jr., chairman of 
the executive committee and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the North American 
Aviation Corporation, has been elected 
chairman of the board also. Walter P. 
Chrysler was elected a director. 


‘Perea G. EDEN succeeds the 
late H. C. Bohack as president of 
H. C. Bohack Company, Inc. Henry 
Schmidt has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent. 


Floyd B. Odlum, president of the Atlas 
Utilities Corporation, was elected a di- 
rector of the Goldman Sachs Trading 
Corporation. 


Charles E. Steffey, formerly sales man- 
ager of the National Cash Register Com- 
pany, has been appointed vice-president 
and sales manager of the Addressograph- 
Multigraph Company. 


C. O. Miniger, J. A. Mich, D. H. Kel- 
ley and Donald Valley have been elected 
directors of the Mueller Brass Com- 
pany. 


AMUEL INSULL, JR.,_ succeeds 

Samuel Insull as chairman of the 
Public Service Company of Indiana, 
Robert M. Feustel was elected president 
and E. Van Arsdel, vice-president. 


Charles S. Dewey was elected chair- 
man of the finance committee of the 
Colgate-Palm Olive-Peet Company. 


Paul H. Davis, president of the Chi- 
cago Stock Exchange, has been elected 
to the directorate of the Peerless Motor 
Car Corporation. 


William M. Elkins has been elected a 
director of the Pennroad Corporation. 


W. Hinckle Smith was elected a di- 
rector of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 
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‘The Highest-Priced Book of Its 
KKind—Yet Thousands Are Buying It! 


In these days when every type of book is being thrown on the 
bargain counter—Schabacker’s “Stock Market Theory and Prac- 
tice” keeps right on selling at $7.50—and in January sales 
increased 50% over the previous month. 


“Mark 


ark. 
Practi é 


_~ $chabacker 


~~ B.C.Forbes 


Publishing Co. successfully. 





and profits surer. 


Because 


—this book takes you right on the 
inside of Wall Street 


—makes you understand the mar- 
kets 


—enables you to use judgment 
and reason in buying, selling 
and investment 


—makes you a market expert in- 
stead of a plaything for sharpers 


—tells you what to buy, why to 
buy, when to buy 


Stock Market THEORY 
and PRACTICE 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


Financial Editor of Forses Magazine 


is the one book that gives you all the information you need to invest 
It is complete—usable and reliable. 

After you have read it, studied it, digested it, you will know when and 
what to buy—when and what to sell. 


You will find investments easier 


27 Chapters—875 Pages—105 Plates, Charts and Illustrations 


THE 27 CHAPTERS ARE: Introduction, The Stock Exchange, 
a le Houses and Trading Facilities, Following a_ Typical 
Transaction, Development of the Stock Clearing Corporation, The 
Night Clearing Branch, The Day Clearing Branch, Stock Exchange 
Credit and Marginal Trading, The Short Sale, Odd-Lot Dealing, 
Brokers’ Loans, Dealing with the Broker, Outside Stock Exchanges, 
Types of Corporate Security, Dividends and Rights, An Introduction 


to Stock Analysis, Price and Yield in Stock Analysis, Sources of 
Stock Information, What Makes the Market Move, An Introduction 
to Trading, Principles of Trading, Taking the Worry Out of Stock 
Trading, The Technical Side of the Market, An Introduction to Chart 
Reading, Principles of Chart Trading, Long Swing Movements, 
Conclusion and Review. 


1 i ticker symbols, tables for quick calculation of yields, and myriad other necessary data 
There is a list of ti esi the only complete course on trading by charts. 


Yours for FREE Examination 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., Inc., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., INC., 120 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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CI will examine “Stock Market Theory and Practice” for five days at your expense. After that time I will return 


the book or send you $7.50. 
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C] Enclosed find $7.50. Send me “Stock Market Theory and Practice.” 
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BACK HOME 
AND THIRSTY 


* 


SOMETIMES it seems a long way 
home from the office . . . a long 
time till dinner ... a long, long 
day. But, with a bit of magic, 
yeu can change it into a pleasant 
interlude. The magic is a long 
tall glass of The Champagne of 
Ginger Ales. 

Cool and sparkling, this fine old 
beverage picks you up as no other 
ginger ale ever does. There'll be 
an extra zest to your appetite, a 
sense of relaxation to your nerves. 

Canada Dry is now sold at a 
new low price. There’s a new 
large size too... . And have you 
tried Canada Dry’s delicious 
Sparkling Orangeade, and Spar- 
kling Lime? 


CANADA 
DRY 


The Champagne of Ginger Ales 








Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. © 1931 
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Webster’s Collegiate 


Saves me many precious 
minutes every day caine 


106,000 Mogg ree terms; dictionary of 
Biography; Gazetteer ; rules of punctua- 
tion; the use of capitals, abbreviations, 
etc. ; foreign phrases. 1,268 pages. 1,700 
illustrations. 






















\ -Paper Edition: Cloth, 

\ 33. 00; Fab pia. $6.00; 

.\ Leather, $7.50 "At your 

bookseller or from the 

\ publishers. Free a 
men haces x request 

G.&C RRIAMCO. 
Te ous. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Motor Output Disappoints 


But Industry Keeps on Solid Ground— 
Bargain Sale Evil—Trick Laws Again 


By PHILIP H. SMITH 


quarter will demonstrate once again 

that simple figures cannot tell the 
whole story. February output of cars 
and trucks dropped to 118,559 units, ac- 
cording to National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce estimates. That would 
be nearly four per cent. off from Janu- 
ary and close to a fifty per cent. drop 
from February a year ago. But let’s 
remember that Ford was not dormant 
in February, 1931, while virtually out 
of the running this February. Taking 
that into consideration, the industry 
wasn’t so badly off, for all the disap- 
pointment. 

The shrinkage has been much more 
severe in truck output than in passenger 
cars. Even with a fair snap back in 
March, the first quarter figures will re- 
cord something over a fifty per cent. 
decline, while passenger car losses com- 
pared with the first three months of 
1931 may be reduced to about forty per 
cent. 

Indications are that production has 
been held down fairly close to sales. 
There is a wholesome side, therefore, to 
these low output months. If production 
reflected heavy overloading of dealers, 
the second quarter outlook would be 
less encouraging. 


P carter wit a figures for the first 


HY the Small Output? Existing 

economic conditions may serve as 
an adequate explanation for the low 
state of production, but there are other 
factors involved. There is much truth 
and little of Pollyanna in the statement 
that Ford has held up buying by a de- 
layed announcement of new models and 
a further delay in getting them before 
the public. How significant a factor 
this is, time alone will tell. There is 
still a third factor which is generally 
ignored. It’s bargain sales. 


HE Evil of Bargain Sales. When it 

was proposed that new models be 
announced simultaneously by all manu- 
facturers, the proponents of the measure 
had in mind bringing about a short, in- 
tensive period for disposal of old models. 
The failure to make such simultaneous 
announcements has spread out the bar- 
gain sale period to carry it right into 
the best selling season. Somewhere, 
someone has been holding a _ bargain 
sale ever since late Fall and the psycho- 
logical effect of a steady offering of 
unused cars at drastic discount has been 
extremely unfortunate. This has en- 
couraged bargain hunting, vitiated the 
full promotional value of new models, 
and created an appearance of insta- 
bility. 


SERIOUS Dealer Problem. It has 

been stated on good authority that 
dealers have at least $50,000,000 in ac- 
counts receivable of which a _ goodly 
part is over 90 days past due and hence 
uncollectible. 


An item like this explains in large 
measure why manufacturers are taking 
a greater interest in helping the dealers; 
why aid is directed toward better man- 
agement as well as_ better selling. 
Greater scrutiny must be given credit 
risks. 

An examination of the various dealer- 
aid plans brought forth by manufac- 
turers reveals many of them equivalent 
to increasing the discount, though so 
devised that some control is maintained 
over the way the extra is expended. A 
direct increase in discount, it is thought, 
might encourage greater laxity in oper- 
ating methods, hence indirect financial 
aid is given, with care that it may result 
in a net profit. 


ENTRALIZE or Decentralize. 

Among the many internal shifts 
now taking place in organizations, the 
swing toward greater centralization by 
General Motors and toward decentral- 
ization by Chrysler, point to the great 
struggles going on in all factories. 
While General Motors units remain un- 
changed, there is a trend noticeable 
toward centralization of responsibility 
in the operation of them, so that for 
the first time General Motors moves in 
the direction of Ford. The Chrysler 
management moves bear toward decen- 
tralization of responsibility and bring 
with them greater individuality for its 
units. 

Such shifts as these are an attempt 
to achieve greater balance, flexibility 
and economy of effort. The battle of 
methods never ends, but, at least, there 
is experience in the making. 


CORRECTION. Some of our rail- 

road friends have taken exception 
to a statement in my article “Trick 
Laws Threaten Truck Makers and 
Users,” in the March 1 issue. The 
statement was made that “the railroads 
are promised a fixed rate of return by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission.” 
This is a mis-statement. The Trans- 
portation Act calls for rates yielding a 
reasonable return, but earnings have 
fallen short of this. 

What I wished to bring forward was the 
intent of legislation. The railroad regu- 
latory Act does give consideration to 
earnings; no such consideration has ac- 
companied demands for motor truck 
control and regulation. 


A. M. Sloss, founder and executive 
vice-president of Puro Filter Corpora- 
tion, in responding to a presentation 
made to him by employees on the oc- 
casion of his eightieth birthday, said: 

“Sixty years’ business experiences 
have taught me that what we need to do 
now is to refuse to listen to pessimists, 
to dig in and to work harder than ever 
before. Things even now appear to be 
improving.” 
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“ORE than one business has been 
M “put on the map” within the 
last two years by a clever or 
up-to-date idea in packaging its product 
for presentation to the public. 

By the same token, more than one 
business is slipping because it has lagged 
behind in package presentation. 

I saw plenty of evidence of both these 
facts at the packaging exposition of the 
American Management Association, at 
Chicago, in mid-March. 


ENT ABROAD TO Come Home. 

How far the idea of factory-prepack- 
ing of merchandise for sale in stores 
(Forses, December 15, 1931, page 16) is 
reaching into the competitive situation 
in manufacturing is shown by an interest- 
ing new container for a 32-piece dinner 
set. So effective is this in protecting 
its contents, and so much money does it 
save the retail store (which receives the 
goods completely packed and ready to 
hand over to the customer) that at least 
one American department store is using 
it for importations from Europe! 

In other words, it pays this store to 
purchase the fiber-board containers and 
the special trays, cushions, and braces 
of corrugated board in the United States 
and ship them to Czecho-Slovakia or 
other European countries in order that 
the manufacturer there may pack the 
chinaware, ready for delivery in the cus- 
tomer’s home, according to the Ameri- 
can store’s specifications. The same 
type of packing is used for glassware 
and other fragile objects. ... No duty 
has to be paid on the container in either 
direction. 


O LABEL ON Table. One of the 
LN “neatest” of the new merchandis- 
ing stunts (January) is a marmalade or 
preserve jar. The maker of this mar- 
malade wanted to overcome all objec- 
tions the housewife might have toward 
putting the entire jar of preserves on 
the breakfast table... . So the maker’s 
label is printed on the removable trans- 
parent cellulose wrapper instead of 
being pasted on the glass. In addition, 
the preserve-maker offers for sale an 
attractive black or royal blue glass base 
and spoon-notched cover which the 
housewife keeps permanently, to be used 
on the table with whatever (unlabeled) 
preserve or jam or jelly of the same 
make she may buy. 


EW STUNTS WITH Cellulose. 
1 New uses for transparent cellulose 
were, in fact, the most numerous and in 
many ways the most interesting of the 
current tendencies in packaging shown 
at the exposition. 

A particularly ingenious merchandising 
stunt was a package, developed last year, 
for sugared doughnuts. The public will 


The $s in Inventions Wh at’s Your 


Packaging as a Key to Profits—Transparent Cellulose 


Invades New Fields—One Wrapping Instead of Two TT . 
ruck Doing 
By CHAPIN HOSKINS 
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have sugar on its doughnuts, it seems. 
And when pre-sugared doughnuts are 
enclosed in cellulose, the sugar quickly 
gets—and looks—soggy. ... Voila! an 
enterprising packager has developed a 
transparent holder for a_ half-dozen 
doughnuts, in which the requisite amount 
of sugar is also contained, but not in 
contact with the humid doughnuts. When 
Mrs. Housewife is ready to serve the 
doughnuts, she pulls a string and shakes 
the package. Released, the sugar 
quickly covers all their surfaces. 

Many new uses for transparent cellu- 
lose are also indicated by the develop- 
ment of laminated cellulose, a develop- 
ment so new that, according to one 
speaker, “almost nothing is known about 
its possibilities.” 

Laminated cellulose is transparent 
cellulose permanently bound to paper, 
cheese cloth, scrim, or even aluminum 
foil. One use is the printing or litho- 
graphing of paper labels that are mois- 1 —Truck used at night Why? 
ture proof. The cellulose laminated “ ° . 
with cloth is for any application where his Little Device Tells 
transparency is wanted but more Every Move the Truck Makes 
strength is needed than is possessed by ‘ , 
the ordinary transparent wrapping. It is Ss: THAT CHART? Those wide 


A—Started late from garage. 
B—Nothing to do till 9:00 
C—Atwork making deliveries 
D—Stop of 30 minutes. Why? 
E—Lunch “‘hour’. Wee 

F —At work making deliveries 
G—Stop of 1 hour.Why?. 

H—Reports at 6:30 Overtime 





being used, for instance, for the pro- heavy marks — just heme 
tection of pre-packed meat cuts. Gar- FORE GROSEE CEUEK WES WOSEERG, 


RE a e en ar 
ment bags are another possibility, and ee ae ter p te, ale Ang 


the new material is even being con- The result is a complete record, in 
sidered for moisture proof linings for fact a picture of just what your truck 
freight cars. With colored goods, al- did all day and all night. 


most any desired effect can be obtained 
; os ave $500 per truck per year 
for merchandising packages. S $5 Bb le 


The laminated aluminum foil may Motor trucks are expensive to oper- 
ate. The running time of a truck 








oe — the protection costs from $3 to $5 an hour! That’s 
of cigarettes with a single wrapping in- why delays, avoidable dela Ss, are so 
stead of two. costly. Half an hour per day — 
able idle time easily costs you $500 
THER INTERESTING New Items. ser peat. fo © Ula toes Shee 
A. collapsible cardboard box that why over 80,000 trucks are already 
can be set up in so small a fraction of a Servis Recorder equipped. 
second that it is quicker for an operator . d 
to set up a new box than to take the ees. ce = maeee 
cover off a box already set up. Saves Now you can ee ae 
— in — lines. ee: glass THE chart without 
ottle that can be given any desired ServiS changing. When 
permanent color, after it is made. (This you lock the new 


obviates the necessity of having all RECORDER 7-Day Recorder, 
specially colored bottles made to order.) you don’t have to 


... A method of sealing paper bags (of, touch it again for 
for example, coffee) without the use of | Jj 5 of % S ag ‘The a 
adhesive. Useful for the small jobber. . . . Ten Mere Gs poole nm tae 
A time-saving method of pre-measuring : fa ry. 


Write today! 
THE SERVICE 
RECORDER CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


gummed tape for each shipping-room 
package, to prevent tape waste....A 
display holder for ginger ale, catsup, and 
other bottled goods, that is instantly 
i i i THE SERVICE RECORDER CO. F 
— into a yong Prag ee the neue Eis. Ciescinad Gite 
customer can Carry € goods home. Please send us, without oblignine “10 Ways 
oe of Getting More Work out of Motor Trucks.” 
Also information on the new 7-Day Model. 
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Odd Lots 


“Approximately 
1/3 the daily 
transactions) on 
the New York 
Stock Exchange 
are in ODD 
LOTS.” 


Spread of Thrift 
and careful in- 
vesting. 


METHOD Set forth in our in- 


teresting booklet. 


FACT 


CAUSE 


“Odd Lot Trading” 
Send for it. 


100 Share Lots 


John Muir& (a 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 
Branch Officce—11 West 42nd St. 











“Is Bear 
Market Over?” 
Write for this 


report—gratis 
Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 





fee Div. 40-1 





BABSONCHART 


Babson Park, Mass. somuumm 








Facts and Opinions 
Condensed 


Ten minutes a week, if you read the 
Bache Review, will keep you informed 
on the main subjects, important to your 
own business, which affect the commer- 
cial and financial situation. 
Sent for three months 
ceithout charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 























Large or Small Orders 


executed with the same 
courtesy and careful at- 
tention. We have a special 
department for Odd Lots. 
[10 share orders accepted on margin] 


Helpful booklet J9 on Trading 
Methods sent free on request 


(HisHoim & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Long-Term Bottom Formation Still Intact and at 
Least Intermediate Recovery is Currently Indicated 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


AST issue we continued our gen- 
[ estty favorable feeling toward the 
market for the long-swing, but out- 
lined the probability for a secondary re- 
action which should extend to around 71 
on the above chart average, similar to 
the Times index, to about 77 for Dow- 
Jones and 63 for Standard Statistics. 
This decline materialized a little more 
rapidly than we had expected but for the 
past five days of trading, previous to the 
writing of this present article, the market 
has been forming a support shelf at al- 
most exactly those levels. 


S° far as the actual technical move- 

ment is concerned, therefore, prices 
are acting quite normally. Less certain 
confidence might arise not so much from 
the current levels of the market, as 
from the less favorable aspect of funda- 
mentals and from the manner in which 
the price reaction has assumed its cur- 
rent formation. 

Fundamental improvement is most 
certainly taking place but we confess to 
being genuinely disappointed in failure 
of business to turn upward, even season- 
ally, in the first quarter. The improve- 
ment may, and probably will, come dur- 
ing the second quarter, but first quarter 
earning reports will be disappointing, 
and there still remain the possibilities 
that business improvement might be de- 
layed until Summer, assisted by a 
lamentable situation in Washington and 
general uncertainty. 

We are hopeful that prices will not 
decline below immediately current levels, 
but it is only fair to state that there still 
remain some possibilities for one more 
sinking spell to complete a strong tech- 
nical bottom for our long bear market. 

We do feel, however, that even if the 
market goes lower later on, the immedi- 
ately current support formation around 


the objective levels previously mentioned 
is strong enough either to support prices 
longer at these levels or lead into at least 
a fair intermediate recovery. If such 
recovery is able to penetrate resistance 
around 76 on the Times average, 86 on 
Dow-Jones and 68 for Standard Statis- 
tics, then we would again feel more 
certain that we are still correct in an 
optimistic attitude toward the market. 


'F such possible recovery were not 
able to penetrate those levels then it 
would lend color to the possibility of 
one more slow decline to test the bot- 
tom of early February, or even slightly 
below. Even at the worst, however, the 
writer would not expect this bear 
market to go more than about five points 
into new low ground before turning up. 
To, summarize, we are still genuinely 
bullish for the long pull though it may 
take some further patience. For the 
near-term we anticipate at least a fair 
recovery from current levels to the ob- 
jectives mentioned above, but if techni- 
cal action is not good at those levels then 
one more short decline. 


[yg ESN WHILE, we continue to feel 
that a long bottom is being gradu- 
ally formed. We have not abandoned 
hope that no new lows will be witnessed 
but have merely acquiesced to their 
greater possibility than a month ago. 
We continue to advise gradual accumu- 
lation for long-pull investment. As re- 
gards our speculative campaign we feel 
that continuation of long commitments 
is quite justified for speculation, with 
stop-loss orders continued just under the 
February low levels or even moved up 
to just under current support points if, 
as we expect, the market stages a rally 
from around these present levels. 
MARCH 22, 1932. 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary, of this regular article, will be 
Rates on request. 


sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. 
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HERE have been comparatively 

few groups which have acted well 

marketwise, the foods and manu- 
facturing sections alone being outstand- 
ing in a weak marxet Oils, equipments 
and utilities have acted only fair, cop- 
pers and steels have been particularly 
and motors have reached a new 
low. Rails have almost duplicated their 
previous bear market lows. 

In recent weeks there have been a 
number of statements which have been 
surprisingly satisfactory in view of the 
general decline in business activity in 
the latter part of 1931. We have par- 
ticular reference to such utilities as 
Consolidated Gas of New York, which 
earned -$4.94 per share compared with 
$5.06 in 1930; Consolidated Gas of Bal- 


poor 


timore $5.21 per share compared with 
$5.42 in 1930; Public Service of New 
Jersey $3.82 per share compared with 


$3.92 in 1930; American Telephone & 
Telegraph $9.05 on the average number 
of shares outstanding compared with 
$9.22 for 1930; Brooklyn Union Gas $7.65 
per share compared with $7.25 in 1930. 

On any periods of market weakness, 
these particular companies, which are 
undoubtedly among our leading in- 
vestment issues, would be attractive for 
both income and appreciation of prin- 
cipal. 


A MONG the industrials, an _ excel- 
lent showing was made by Inter- 
national Business Machines, which re- 
ported earnings of $11.08 compared with 
$10.98 in 1930; Drug, Inc. $5.55 per share 
compared with $6.03 in 1930, Coca Cola 
$11.82 per share compared with $11.15 
in 1930; Safeway Stores $6.34 per share 
on the average number of shares out- 
standing compared with $4.82 in 1930; 
Hershey $8.73 compared with $789 in 
1930; and Penney $3.13 per share com- 
pared with $2.88 in 1930. Virtually all 
of these companies with the exception 
of International Business Machines en- 
joyed relatively satisfactory earning 
power because of the type of industry 
they represent. During an_ intense 
business depression, food and merchan- 
dising units are always best situated. 
Inasmuch as corporate earning power 
declined 72 .per cent. as compared with 
the 1929 peak year, it is evident that 
a number of companies have not re- 


ported as satisfactory earning power 
as those units mentioned above. Such 
companies as International Harvester. 


Case, Johns Mansville, American Smelt- 
ing & Refining, Underwood Elliott, the 
motors and the steels have all suffered 
a tremendous decline in earning power, 
as indicated in their 1931 statements. 


A LLIED CHEMICAL & Dye reported 
“4% earnings of $6.74 on its 2,401,000 


shares of common stock compared with 


$9.77 a year ago. The company main- 
tained its customary strong financial 
position, current assets, including cash 
and other marketable securities of 
$114,651,000 totalling $152,407,000 and 
current liabilities only $9,340,000. De- 
preciation reserves are very heavy but 
owing to present disturbed conditions, 
the company transferred $40,000,000 
from surplus to contingency reserves for 
the purposes of amply protecting the 
company’s operations and assets against 
future contingencies. 

We think it extremely unlikely that 
these reserves will be utilized to the 
full, and Allied Chemical & Dye with 
its impregnable financial condition and 
selling currently at slightly over ten 
times 1931 earnings, affords a very ex- 
cellent investment medium for surplus 
funds at this time. 


(ere MOTORS made public its 
annual report showing income of 
$2.61 per share on 43,500,000 shares of 
stock compared with $3.25 a year ago. 
In 1931 non-recurring losses of 42 cents 
per share were charged off, chiefly due 
to foreign exchange fluctuations. The 
company is in a very strong liquid posi- 
tion, current assets as of December 1931 
including $205,029,000 cash and securi- 
ties amounting to $358,502,000 and cur- 
rent liabilities were $84,586,000. The 
company has increased its cash and se- 
curities account $25,000,000 during the 
year. 

The immediate near term future of 
this company depends to no small de- 
gree upon the success of the new Ford, 
whose prices and models have not as 
yet been publicly announced. We do 
not feel, however, that Ford will capture 
the entire low-priced automotive market 
and think that upon the announcement 
of the new Ford, a certain amount of 
over-flow business will accrue to Gen- 
eral Motors. 

To those readers who desire a better 
than average investment in the auto- 
motive industry. which should lead the 
United States out of this current de- 
pression, we suggest General Motors on 
any period of weakness during coming 
weeks. 


NTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE & 

Telegraph enjoyed a phenomenal 
growth during the decade 1921 to 1930, 
gross income rising from $3,881,000 to 
$104,472,000 in this period, and net in- 
come from $953,000 to $13,750,000 in the 
same interval. This expansion took 
place throughout countries in South 
America and the Far East. and as a 
consequence of present unsatisfactory 
conditions, 1931 results were disappoint- 
ing to International Telephone stock- 
holders. The stock looks satisfactory, 
however, at present levels. 
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Financial 
Analyses for 


Return this ad with $1 for this half-price TRIAL 
offer to business men. Receive the next 17 weekly 
issues of BRADSTREET’S Journal, which will bring, 
during 17 weeks: 

17 Weekly Bradstreet’s ‘‘Business Barometers’’ 

17 Analyses of Outstanding Corporations 

17 Weekly Analyses of Business Failures 

17 Weekly National Surveys—‘‘State of Trade’’ 

4 Monthly ‘‘Bradstreet’s Commodity Indexes’’ 

4 Monthly Analyses—‘‘Position of Steel Industry’’ 

4 Monthly Analyses—‘‘Position of Railroads’ 

4 Monthly Analyses of ‘Automobile Industry’’ 

In addition BRADSTREET’S will give you a weekly 
summary and interpretation of significant business news, 
informative statistical surveys of ‘‘Building Permits 
(215 Cities),’’ of Foreign Trade, of Employment and 
Payrolls; also analyses showing Position of Grain, Foods, 
Coal, Non-Ferrous Metals, Lumber, Textiles, Rubber 
and Petroleum. 


TRIAL OFFER--To keep better posted on con- 
ditions, to profit by above business and financial 
information in next 17 issues of BRADSTREET’S 
Journal, return this ad with $1 before offer its 
withdrawn. (Regular price $2 for 17 weeks.) 


Bradstreet's 
Aweekly business digest 
148 Lafayette St., Dept. F-1, New York, N. Y. 











IS ANOTHER CRASH 


IN STOCKS COMING? 


Many observers assert that the Stock Market has 
not yet reached bottom—that much lower prices are 
in prospect—that all stocks should be avoided. 


Other authorities claim that the bottom has been 
reached—that certain select stocks should now be 
bought with confidence—that higher prices will 
soon prevail. 


Who is right? Will the next important move be 
up or down? Should stocks now be bought in 
anticipation of substantial or should they 
be left entirely alone? 

These are vital questions. You should know the 
answers if you expect to make money. Investors 
Research Bureau, a recognized authority, has just 
published important stock market Bulletins which 
throw light upon the probable future course of 
business and security prices. Copies of these valu- 
able Bulletins will be sent to you without cost or 
obligation. Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 337, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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“Including prices on old stock. 
April 30. 


Thous. Book 
Shares Value 
841 $41 
4,153 21 
2,402 90 
1,258 42 
653 20 
691 29 
2,474 58 
600 129 
1,656 43 
600 27 
1,061 5 
768 79 
10,155 16 
1,711 39 
1,830 48 
450 173 
18,658 144 
3,077 36 
400 19 
8,865 61 
3,582 24 
2,000 25 
589 31 
2,422 268 
823 229 
2,697 51 
203 86 
843 46 
2,563 137 
2,258 27 
439 43 
2,098 14 
3,200 138 
4,395 32 
770 68 
740 89 
252 42 
4,867 7 
244 24 
977 54 
512 16 
19] 194 
277_—s Nill 
1123 45 
1,800 50 
7,655 50 
Live 23 
327 26 
4,404 22 
1,000 9 
341 56 
11,610 18 
1,000 20 
34,011 6 
11,477 59 
1,733 46 
PAM 8 
4,743 29 
2,530 34 
450 162 
1,000 26 
6,295 8 
504 63 
516 217 
1,689 96 
1,050 2i 
3,502 19 
10,938 35 
2,261 63 
894 16 
3,316 21 
1,511 135 
228 40 
100 49 
730 14 


8% in common stock. 


Earns 
1931 


(a) Partly extra. 
(g) Year ended June 30. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 


Forbes Stock Guide 


Earns, 1932 
m=months 
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(x) 8 months only. 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 
(r) Paid in stock. 
(w) 9 months. 


Div. 
MN: ¥. So BE. Rate 
Air Reduction............- $4.50a 
Alleghany CGD. .6 oc. <c0050 ae 
Allied Chemical............ 
Allie: (GUGUMBER  ..«oce:.sic.dicc00 0.50 
American Bank Note...... re 
American Brake Shoe...... 1.60 
American (Cats ci.co0<sc.00 ss 5a 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 
Amer. Foreign Power..... ” 
Pmericats VOR obs c.0s0ciess<s Z 
American International..... es 
Amer. Locomotive......... fe 
American Radiator......... 0.40 
Amer. Rolling Mill........ = 
Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 0.50 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... 4 
Pret, Tel, Ge TOL «cs oves.ss 9 
American Tobacco “B”..... 6a 
Famer, WOOGIE: o00.6.60s04% 
Anaconda Copper.......... 
PaCS COMPET .cckcvcceads 
Armour Of 3, “A? a ocicccs 


Assoc. Dry Goods......... dea 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 6 


Atlantic Coast Line........ 4 
Atlantic Refining.......... 1 
Auburn Automobile........ 4v 
Baldwin Locomotive....... 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 
Gree OA 6 os eae assis ns 
Beechnut Packing.......... 3 
Bendix Aviation........... 0.60 
Bethlehem Steel ........... = 
Borden Company .......... 3 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. 4 
Brook. Union Gas.........: 5 
EDOM SOIR oie a asce <euacn 3 
Burroughs Add. Machine.. 0.80 
Bish TLerniitial. . 6.0.6 jcc 2.50 
California Packing......... si 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 1.20 
Ne. FUR Mas ak cieaaiemdacem ets 
Celotex Company.......... " 
Gero Ge Paseo. «sic csscs 1 
Chesapeake Corp. .i.6cicc o 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.50 
Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. .. 
Chiias Conipany .ii..i.6.0. atid 
Chrvsier GOSD:. id ssiic6 aces 1 
GS occ Ssieaaisae saloon 8a 
Colorado Fuel & Iron..... os 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 1.50r 
Commercial Credit......... 1 
Commonwealth & Southern. 0.30 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 4 
Continental Can ........... 2.50 
Continental Motors ........ 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 

Corn Prod. Refining....... 
Cricibie Steel . oo... ccscece 
Cuban American Sugar.... 
GUPEISS=WEIEHE o:iscco.c caisiir 
Davison Chemical.........+ i 
Delaware & Hudson....... 9 
Del., Lack. & Western..... Bg 
Diamond Match .......... 1 
ae ee oe 4 
Du Pont de Nemours..... 4 
Eastman Kodak ........... 5 
Elec. AuUto-Lite ...cccsces 4 


Electric Power & Light.... 1 
PME WL Mea cca aadacosey aus 
Foster Wheeler ........... 
Poundation CO. 6...4ss0ee0 
Freeport Texas 


(s) Partly estimated. (t) 


Long Term 
Price Range 


223- 22; ’20-’31* 


355- 
200- 
160- 

63- 
158- 
116- 
199- 

54- 
150- 
145- 

55- 
144- 
293- 

96- 


1; *29-"31 
64; ’24-’31 
10; ’20-’31* 
12- 725-31 
13s "27-31 
39: °27-'31 
A's 92523) 
6; ’25-31 
10; ’27-’31 
52 2e-oL 
53 *23-31 
5; ’29-31 
7; °29-"31 
17: °22-31* 
34; ’22-'31 


310-112; ’22-’31 


235- 
166- 
175- 

68- 

27- 

76- 
298- 
268- 
154- 
514- 


67- 
145- 
56- 
101- 
104- 
141- 
187- 
82- 
249- 
56- 
249- 
89- 


85- 
99- 
515- 
86- 
120- 
112- 
280- 
45- 
76- 
141- 
181- 
96- 
141- 
71- 
30- 
183- 
134- 
29- 
63- 


64; ’24-’31* 
2; ’20-’31 
9; ’24-’31* 
4; ’28-’31 
1; ’25-’31 
5; 725-31 
79; °24-31 
25; ’22-’31 
8; °23-"31* 
60; ’28-’31 


4; ’29-31 
14; ’23-’31 
4; ’22-’31 
37; °23-"31 
12; ’29-’31 
iv; "23-31 
35; ’25-’31* 
9; ’23-'31 
56; ’24-’31 
29; ’26-’31 
IG; “Zo-’31* 
14; ’25-’31 


8; ’26-31 
10; ’26-’31 
14; ’22-’31 
2; °26-’31 
10; ’20-’31 
14; ’27-’31 
23; °22-'31* 
1; ’22-’31 
5; ’24-31 
11; ’25-’31 
41; ’22-’31* 
6; ’20-’31* 
11; ’26-’31* 
8; ’25-’31 
3; ’29-’31 
56; ’23-’31* 
30; ’20-’31 
i; *22-31 
93 "21-31 


126- 35; ’26-’31 
122- 20; ’21-’31 


60- 
30- 


81- 


1; ’21-’31 
1; ’29-’31 


3; ’20-’31* 


230- 64; ’20-'31 
173- 17; ’22-’31 
255- 10; 719-’31* 
126- 42; ’28-’31 
503- 50; ’22-’31* 


265- 70; ’22-'31 
174- 20; ’28-’31 


104- 
94- 


105- 
184- 


9; °25-’31 
5; ’23-’31 


8; ’29-31 
2; ’23-"31 


109- 13; ’26-’31 


(c) Year ended February 28. 


(k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. 
Plus 4% in common stock. 
(y) Plus 6% in common stock. 


(d) Year ended March 31. 


FORBES for 


Prices 1932 Approx. Yield 


High Low Prices 


621%- 46 

3%- 1% 
8714- 62% 
1354- 10% 
18%4- 12% 
15%4- 12 

737%- 54% 


834- 6% 
9%- 5% 
215%- 12 
8Y44- 5 
9%- 5% 
8Y- 6 
13 - 7% 


185%- 123% 
39%4- 2114 
13734-10734 


8934- 66% 
5%- 3 
123%- 834 


4%4- 3% 
2- 1 

8y%4- 5% 
94 - 71 

414%4- 25% 
12%- 856 
15134- 8334 


84-47% 
2134- 1234 
5%- 4 


4434- 391% 
1834- 10% 
24%- 15% 
43Y%- 3434 
50%4- 30% 
8914- 72% 


36 - 33% 
13 - 9% 
2134- 1534 
11%- 8% 
13%4- 10 

433%- 26% 
33%- 2% 
15 - 9% 
205%- 13 

31%4- 18% 
3%- 1% 
74- 4 

1534- 10% 
120 - 97% 
123%%- 734 
16%- 11% 
11 - 8% 
4K%- 3% 
6834- 54% 
41 - 31% 
iog- 1 
7 - 5% 
4734- 37 

23%4- 15 

134. 1 

2%- 1% 
5%4- 3% 


8914- 6514 
2834- 173 
15%- 12% 
57 - 475% 
5934- 46% 


8774- 68% 
323%4- 2334 
153%- 10% 
10 - 5% 


12 - 8 
4y4- 3 
19%- 15% 


56 


9 
4 
18 
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(e) Year ended 
(p) Year ended November 30. 
(u) Plus 5% in common stock. \v) Plus 
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100 
No 
No 
100 


*Including prices on old stock. 


April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. 


(a) Before charges for depletion. 
8% in common stock. 





Thous. Book 

Shares Value 
413 $110 
28, 846 14 
5,276 11 
43,500 16 
324 20 
2,000 1 
1,799 14 
1,167 47 
1,437 27 
1,728 7 
2,490 164 
198 116 
707.—s Nil 
400 111 
1,546 28 
13382 19 
1,358 163 
350 112 
661 40 
4,409 59 
14,584 10 
1,000 53 
6,400 45 
1,182 10 
9,340 33 
5,518 15 
6,983 i 
1,813 28 
1,210 93 
2357 36 
1,418 38 
548 42 
1,909 23 
300 55 
788 63 
1,438 48 
1,900 44 
809 116 
828 131 
4,514 23 
2,700 20 
6,286 17 
1,190 29 
6,255 15 
310 212 
5,448 19 
4,993 16l 
338 242 
1571 {21 
1,406 243 
6,825 32 
1,997 5 
2,480 183 
5,678 27 
15,000 4 
2,453 68 
3,113 46 
13,039 97 
450 167 
4,165 36 
2,433 72 
396 64 
5,503 30 
3,874 86 
13,131 Nil 
2,447 15 
1,400 90 
1,338 7 
2,000 16 
1,954 70 
9,000 16 
300 21 
654 109 
4,921 38 
6,160 50 
100 173 


APRIL 1, 





1932 


Earns 
1931 


6.51 
Nil 
4.81% 
Nil, 9 m 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


1.78? 
2.86 
0.67, 9 m 
3.47 
5.47 
1.67 
0.49 
Nil 
3.05 
13.39, 11 m 
3.29 


Earns, 1932 
m=months 
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(a) Partly extra. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 
(r) Paid in stock. 


{w) 9 months. (x) 8 months only. 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


Div 

N. vv. S: &: Rate 
General Asphalt .......... $1 
General Electric. .......... 1 
General FOOGS .......0006.. 3 
General Motors............02. 2 


General Railway Signal.... 3 


Gillette Safety Razor...... 0.25 
OGM IONS so aiess-c tia sais erei's' 1.60 
Goodricn:: Bo Boao éiecickasies 3 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 1 
Graham-Paige Motors...... - 
Great Northern Pfd....... 2 
Gulf States Steel... .....0.4. ee 
Hershey Chocolate......... 6 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 3.50 
Hudson Motor. ..... 000204 ae 
Happ RIGS ass is aissccwss 
Tinos Central 2.664000. 
Interboro Rapid Transit....  .. 
Int. Business Machines..... 6u 
Pit: EArwOstee <.sc.is cne-siees 1.80 
Int. Nickel of Canada..... ie 
Int. Paper & Power “A”... 

Mt. DO Shia wench we 
Kelvinator Corp,-.icss..006 fas 
Kennecott Copper ......... we 
PC ie cies see kasd 1.60 
Kreuger @ Toll... 000480 1.60 
Kroger Grocery ..0i0.500 1 
Dehn VAS o.soicsis oes oe a” 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... Sa 
LGEW DUO cousscadaauwsess 3 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ Ja 
Lorillard ‘Tobacco: ....<.... 1.20 
McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 
pS a: ar 1 
ETC (a ae ¢ ER rae 2u 
Mid-Continent Pet. ....... ee 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .... 
Missouri Pacthe......<<4 
Montgomery Ward........ 
Nast MiGROG6 6 ois .c esses as o.010.0 2 
National Biscuit........... 2.80 


Nat. Cash Register “A”.. 


Nat. Dairy Products...... 2.60 
iE; AOR occa cde hk aaacack 5 
Nat. Power & Light....... 1 
New York Central........ : 


WN. Y.,. Chee. St toais:.. ... 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 


Norfolk & Western....... 
North: Ameriatt® 1.060.606: 0% 10r 
North American Aviation.. 
Northern Paciic .......... 
Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 


Packard Motors ......... 
Pan-American Pet. 
Paramount Publix......... : 
Pennsylvania R. R........ Z 
Pere Marquette .......... 
Phillips Petroleum......... 
Prame On & Gas..........6%. 
Pressed Steel Car......... 
Public Service of N. J..... 
Pullman, Incorporated ..... 3 


Radio Corporation......... 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum ip 
ore eee eer 2 
Remington-Rand, Inc. 

Reo Motors 
Republic Steel ii 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... s 
Rossia Insurance........... ; 


eee eee eee ee ene 


St. Louis-San Francisco.... 
Sears Roebuck 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil... 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel....... 


(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 
(y) Plus 6% in common stock. 





Long Term 
Price Range 


97- 
403- 
137- 
282- 
153- 
143- 

82- 
109- 
155- 

61- 
155- 

26- 


144- 
74- 
140- 
84- 


154- 
62- 
255- 
395- 
73- 
92- 
201- 


91- 
156- 
92- 
46- 
145- 


127- 
128- 


oa 
241- 
133- 


9; 
ze: 
28; 
1 
21: 

9: 
14; 


ig; 


20-31 
’26-’31* 
’26-'31* 
'25- ‘oi* 
25-31 
39. 31 
28-31 


; 720-31 


27-31 


2; °25-’31 


; °27-"31 


4; 25-31 


290-105 ; 


187- 
20- 
119- 


137- 
163- 

96- 
154- 
110- 
260- 

70- 


fo Me 
2: 


“ 


14; 


(c) Year ended February 28. 


; 127-731 
: °24-'31 


’22-31 
’20-’31 


; 26-31 


"22-31 
24-31 


; “20-31* 


’28-’31 
20-31 
23-31 


26-31 
’20-’31 
°26-’31 
28-31 
*24-’31* 


; '22-"31 
; '24-'31 
; 23-31 
; 24.31% 
; °24-'31 


; ’28-’31 
» “20-31 
; °*25-’31* 
; °20-’31 
; ’22-"31 
; ’22-"31 
; '26-’30* 


; °26-’31 
; 23-01" 
; °26-"31 
; 724-31 
; *20-'31* 
; °26-’31 
; ’26-’31 
; 727-31 
; °24-31 


25-31 
26-31 
28-31 
*22-"31 


; "Z3~-a1* 
; “2e-'a1* 
; "22-o1 
; ’20-'31 
; 722-31 
; 26-31 
; 720-31 
; 728-31 
; ’26-’31* 
; ’27-31 
; “Zi-S1 


; °24-'31* 
; ’28-'31 
; 22-31 
; '27-'31 
; 22-31 
; °22-'31* 
; '29-'31 
; '23-'31 


2 "28-31 
© *Zy= au 
» "Zee OL 
; ’20-’31 
(d) Year ended March 31. 


(n) Year ended October 31. ( 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 


15%- 11 
26%- 17% 
40%- 31% 
2454- 1876 
285%- 1934 
241%4- 103% 
195¢- 16 
554- 3% 
1834- 12% 
454-234 
25 - 16% 
8 - 5% 


83 - 73% 
3034- 26% 
113%4- 6 
5S¥%- 3% 


18%- 9% 
1454- 5% 
117 - 90% 
2934- 21% 
9%4- 7% 
2n- 1% 


24- 7% 


7 
13 - 8% 
19 - 14% 
9%- 1Y% 
187%- 123% 


18 - 10 
6134- 453% 
34 - 23% 
3634- 29% 
167%- 12 


62%- 43 
18%- 12% 
60%4- 42% 


6%- 5% 
7%4- 4% 
11 - 5% 


1144- 6% 


19%- 15 
46%- 37% 
143%%- 714 
313%%- 21 
92 - 86 
163%- 12% 
365%- 241 


9%- 4 
3154- 175% 
135-111 
40 - 29 
4Y%4- 2%, 
23%4- 145% 
37 - 32% 
5%4- 3% 
19 - 16 
11%- 6% 
23%- 17% 
13 - 6% 
6%- 4 
7%- 4% 
25%- 1% 
60 - 48% 
25 - 155% 
10%- 5% 
7. 
42 - 29% 
3%- 2 
3%- 2% 
6%- 4% 
4014- 323, 
6%- 3% 
65%- 3 
373%- 2714 
7%- 4% 
Ss 


12 
20 
37 
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Prices 1932 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices 
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8.7 
10.0 
16.2 


5.7 


11.2 


Bis 6 2 


77 
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(e) Year ended 


p) Year ended November 30. 


(u) Plus 5% in common stock. (v) Plus 


oe ee 


eee 


NN 
anno wm 


No 
No 
No 


*Including prices on old stock. 

(g) Year ended June 30. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 
8% in common stock. 


April 30. 


Thous. Book 
Shares Value 


30,000 
746 
3,256 
3,724 
1,298 
12,664 
2,162 
13,103 
25,518 
1,273 
1,905 
9,850 
2,540 
2,408 
23,659 
675 
4,386 


apr ara 


14,616 
1,589 
7,000 
5,691 
4,525 
2,975 
1,390 

13,717 


802 
2,000 
530 


6,000 
744 
9,024 


2.221 


o,oe 


1,775 


$23 
13 
18 


35 


32 
34 


47 
11 
27 


74 
63 
16 


o 


Earns 


1931 


Nil 
Nil} 


(w) 9 months. 


m=months 


Earns, 1932 Div. 
N Ma Ss. ES: Rate 
Socony-Vacuum ........... $1 
South Porto Rico Sugar... 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 2 
DOHENEE. PACIIO, 0000050 
Southern Railway ......... es 
Standard Brands .......... 1.20 


eeeeee 


eeeees 


(a) Partly extra. (b) 


(r) Paid in stock. L 
(x) § months only. (y) Plus 6% in common stock. 


Standard Gas & Electric... 3.50 
Standard Oil of California 2 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 
Stewart-Warner .......... 


Studebaker Corn. . ...0é00.00 1.20 
Texas Corporation......... 1 
Texas Galt Sulphur....... 


Timken Roller Bearing.... 2 
ME EATSAMELICR o o.5 dic cis.s,<csalars 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher... 2 


Union Oil of California..... 1.40 
LUSIOT: PACINO. ok asse.s:s100-0.0% 10 
United Aircraft & Transport ; 
United Corporation........ 0.40 
OFT: Ol eo) 3 
United Gas Improvement... 1.20 
TS. ey MSU oe ccase waa aunis a 1.60 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... .. 
MS, Sc) MRBEROP c kcas cod oad 2 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... Z 
U. S. Realty & Improve... 

| Se: 3 
RS RC (RMI oko Si bias Beata 2 
Wabash Railway .......... 
Warner Bros. Pictures..... = 
Western Union ........... 4 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 1 
Westinghouse Electric ..... 2.50 
White Motors ............ : 
Willys-Overland .......... ~~ 
Woolworth, PF. Wo... 0. 2.40 


NEW YORK CURB 


Aluminum Co. of America 


Amer. Cyanamid “B”...... _ 
Amer. Gas & Electric..... $1t 
Amer. Superpower.....:... st 
Assoc. Gas & Elec. “A”....  5r 
OE Oe aa 
3razilian Traction......... ] 
Central Pub. Service “A”.. 
Central States Electric..... - 
CHIES: SCPVICE 666k 6 ccs ears 0.30y 
Con. Gas (Baltimore)..... 3.60 
Electric Bond & Share.... 6r 
Ford of Canada “‘A”....... ize 
Ford of England........0. 0.37 
Goldman Sachs ............ 

Rare PEL. SS isc acreye cSieais 
yc ae 6) | 2 
Mo.-Kansas Pipe Line..... oa 
Middle West Utilities...... 8r 
National Investors ........ : 
New Jersey Zinc.......... Z 
Newmont Mining.......... 


Niagara Hudson Power.... 0.40 
Northern States Power “A” 8 


POBBEORG 75:65 o¥s.a0dis oad ace 0.40 
Pitney Bowes Post. Meter.. 4r 


St. Herts Paper... cies cca 
Shenandoah Corp. ......... fs 
Standard Oil of Indiana.... 1 
Standard Oil of Kentucky.. 1.60 


Standard Oil of Ohio...... 2.50 
Standard Pwr. & Light “B” 2 
POUREEE AE KES dine cans 0S cratcrvle ters 2 
Transcont. Air Transport. . 
United Founders........... 


United Light & Power “A” ¥ 
Utilities Power & Light.... 


Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. 
(j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


48- 
50- 
92- 
158- 
165- 
89- 
244- 
82- 
85- 
126- 
98- 


272- 
68- 
293- 
105- 
35- 
234- 


128- 


42- 
57- 
65- 
92- 
236- 
30- 
301- 
30- 
21- 
50- 
40- 
103- 
180- 
134- 
190- 
140- 


36- 


76- 
62- 
90- 


8; 
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28; 
26: 
6; 
10; 
Z5: 
Zs 
Zo 
5: 
9; 
10; 
20: 
16; 
fp 
13 
zs 
70; 
10; 
ie 
i7: 
15: 
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*24-"31 
27-31 
"27-31 
22-31 
°22-31 
26-31 
°25-"31 
26-31 
"22-31 
’20-'31 
°24-31 


26-31 
"26-31 
°22-’31* 
"29-31 


2a-aa* 
"24-31 
"24-31 
’29-31 
*29-"31, 
26-31 
"29-31 


2; “21-31 
; 722-31 


27-31 


; 22-31% 
; °25-'31 
; 122-'31 
; ’20-’31 


; 722-31 


*24-’32 
"22-31 


; 27-731 
; 22-31 
5 “22-01 
; 725-"31 


26-31" 


'25-'31 
26-31 
24-31 
29-31 
‘2-31 


; '29-'31 
; 128-31 
; 125-31 
; 128-31 
: '26-"31* 
; '25-'31 
; 128-31 
; '29-"31 
; 728-31 


; ’28-"31* 


22-93] 


5. aoe OL 


’28-"31 
°29-"31 
29-31 


= "20-31 
s (Z5= oi 
« "29 "Si 
> 722-31 
> 720-"31 
= °Z9= oA 
« "293"31 
- 920-31 
> "Za=oh 


'23-'31* 


; ’27-'30 
; 25.31% 
; °24-'31* 


1; ’28-’31 


(s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. 


; 729-31 
> ’27-"31 
; aor aa" 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
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Prices 1932 Approx. Yield 
High Low Ye 


1034- 834 
834- 63% 
3234- 29% 
379%- 23% 
13 - 7% 
14 - 11% 
341%4- 25% 
27%4- 22% 
31%4- 25% 
6%- 5 
13%- 9% 
137%- 10 
2634- 20% 
23 - 1634 
6 - 2% 
2314- 14% 
13%- 1034 
9414- 65 
16%- 9% 
10%- 8 
3014- 20 
2134- 17% 
251%4- 1834 
31%- 21% 
3%4- 15% 
1514- 10% 
84- 5% 
534- 3% 
5254- 35% 
4-1 
434- 2% 
50 - 33 
17%- 12 
357%- 19% 
12 - 8% 
3. - 1% 
4554- 3634 
6134- 45 
53R- 2% 
3934- 31% 
434- 3% 
434- 256 
2u%- 1% 
1334- 8% 
3%- 1% 
2- 1% 
6%- 5% 
6914- 59 
1334-7 
15 - 8% 
64- 4% 
3%4- 2% 
32%4- 2534 
49 - 423% 
24%- VY 
7 + 1% 
3%- 2% 
2854- 22 
14y4- 95% 
7%4- 5% 
83 - 70 
33%4- 2% 
3Y%- 2 
534- 3% 
2 - 1% 
1714- 14 
15%- 12 
2814- 2334 
20-2 17 
187%- 16% 
3%4- 2% 
24%- 1% 
834- 4% 
334- “15% 


Prices % 
10 10.0 
7 ins 
32 6.1 
24 si 
8 55 
13 9, 
28 12.2 
25 8.0 
30 6.7 
5 Bea 
11 10.8 
12 8.5 
24 8.3 
20 10.0 
4 ‘aa 
19 10.4 
12 11.7 
74 12.6 
13 oe 
10 4.0 
26 11.6 
20 6.0 
Ze fs 
26 scare 
2 — 
14 13.9 
8 ‘ssid 
5 2% 
44 4.6. 
3 sh 
3 _ 
42 9.5 
14 eA 
28 8.7 
11 sai 
2 ; 
42 5.5 
47 os 
4 a 
33 YR 
4 bends 
4 5.0 
2 os 
12 8.6 
Z 
2 — 
v4 10.6 
64 6.4 
9 6.0 
14 4 te 
6 6.1 
3 aut 
28 Pies 
45 4.4 
1 - 
3 8.0 
3 sobs 
26 Y fess 
11 Sa 
6 6.7 
80 10.0 
4 10.0 
3 4.0 
4 
2 523% 
16 6.2 
14 11.8 
25 10.0 
18 10.7 
19 10.8 
3 
2 
5 
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(e) Year ended 


(p) Year ended November 30. 
(u) Plus 5% in common stock. (v) Plus 
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Seasonal Spurt in 
Construction 


Renewed Activity in Some 
Sections Is Encouraging 


By FRANK E. PERLEY 


HE seasonal advance now due in 
the construction industry is develop- 
ing along lines not without some ele- 
ments of encouragement. There is lacking, 
as is to be expected, any marked upward 
trend in volume, even as compared with 
the low totals of a year ago. During the 
last few weeks, however, such changes as 
have come have been along normal lines. 
As Spring approaches each year the 
month-to-month gain is normally in evi- 
dence. The industry, while still geared to 
low speed, sees in the current trend an 
indication that more normal conditions are 
returning. 


N some respects the current develop- 

ments are exactly the reverse of what 
was happening at this season a year ago. 
New York City and the New England 
states then were displaying greater build- 
ing activity than other sections of the 
United States. 

Thus far this year the industry has been 
comparatively inactive in the Northeast- 
ern states, while in the South and in the 
area of which Chicago is the center a 
good deal of activity is developing. In 
those latter sections residential building 
particularly has been almost at a stand- 
still for several years. As Spring arrives 
an expanding interest in home-building is 
seen. ° 

That the time is at hand when home- 
building can safely be resumed in many 
states is shown by a survey recently com- 
pleted by the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards. Herbert U. Nelson, Exec- 
utive Secretary of that organization, re- 
ports that in 381 cities canvassed by the 
local realty boards 84 per cent. are to- 
day not overbuilt in homes. 


\ \7 HILE the increasing activity in the 
' South attracts attention, another sig- 
nificant sectional development is the re- 
sumption of building on a broad scale in 
Chicago. This is following an adjustment 
of wage scales there. The Mid-Western 
metropolis seems to be shaking off the 
lethargy which has kept construction at 
sub-normal levels in that city. This re- 
newal of activity is counterbalancing in a 
narked degree the small volume of work 
under way in New York City. Better re- 
ports also are coming from Philadelphia 
and St. Louis. 

What effect pending wage adjustments 
will have on the year’s building prospects 
should become apparent soon. Already this 
problem has been disposed of in many 
cities, but it still hangs as a cloud over the 
situation in New York City, where the 
employers are standing on their decision 
to reduce wages 25 per cent. on May l, a 
proposed re-adjustment which has been re- 
jected by the workers. 

The unions have, however, indicated a 
disposition to bargain for a smaller cut 
and some such compromise may be looked 
for. 
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Investment Confidence Being Restored 


in Preferred Stocks 


By WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE 





Preferred Stocks of Leading Corporations 


Approx. Yield Call Shares 
Price Div. P.C. Price Outstand. 


F. the many sig- Amer. Bank Note..... 42 $3 7.0 N.P. 89,913 
nificant develop- Amer. Tobacco ....:.. 108 6 5.6 N.C. 526,997 

ments in finan- Corn Products ....... 127 7 56 N.C. 250,000 

cial centers of the world TD ES rei 103 6 5.8 $125 1,098,495 
in recent weeks prob- Int. Harvester ....... 100 7 7.0 N.C. 821,243 
ably the most promising Otis Elevator ........ 103 6 58 N.C. 65,000 
have been the steps tak- Standard Brands ..... 117 7 5.9 120 97,730 
en to ameliorate credit Union Pacific ......... 67 4 60 N.P. 995,431 
conditions. Un. Gas Improve...... 93 5 5.4 110 764,905 
Lowering of the dis- if 3 eee 1022 7 67 N.C. 3,602,811 


count rate at the Bank 
of England to a level 
below that prevailing at 


N.C.—Non-callable 
N.P.—No provision for redemption 


1932 Range 


4 — $50 par value and 652,- 
110% 105 773 shares of $10 par 
12914 126 value common. There 
104% 98 is no funded debt. _ 

108 99 Net income declined 
105 100 last year to $154,000, 
11914 11434 equal to $1.72 a share 
68 62 on the senior stock, 
94 8614 from $2,243,622, equal 


to $24.95 on the pre- 

ferred and to $3.02 on 

the common, in 1930. 
Operating income fell 


113 983% 





the time Great Britain 

left the gold standard, cuts in the redis- 
count rate at the New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank and in banker’s bills, and reduc- 
tions in Berlin and in Scandinavian centers 
testified to the gradual recovery of invest- 
ment confidence. These indications of a 
freer movement of capital have accoim- 
panied a persistent recovery in prices of 
fixed-interest obligations of sound corpora- 
tions. 

Although not so important as a market 
factor, it is intecesting to note that pre- 
ferred stocks of the better grade have 
shared in this improvement to a certain ex- 
tent, many well known issues having ad- 
vanced to new highs for 1932 and having 
reduced yields to around 6 per cent. 

Although senior stock issues were not so 
adversely affected by last year’s enforced 
liquidation as some widely held seasoned 
bonds, nevertheless shares of this classifica- 
tion suffered substantial market deprecia- 
tion as investors withdrew their funds for 
fear of a general collapse. In many 
cases there was no question of dividend 
stability, but buyers were unwilling to place 
their funds in any security. In the last two 
or three months, however, capital has been 
quietly finding its way back into selected 
issues that promise a satisfactory return 
and reasonable safety. 

This movement has 


is affected, therefore, by earnings and they 
are more sensitive ordinarily to changes in 
operating conditions. Preferred stocks: of 
seasoned companies whose earnings are 
ample to cover dividends afford attractive 
yields in the present state of unsettlement. 
Among the companies which have out- 
standing senior stocks apparently sufficient- 
ly well protected to reflect changes in credit 
conditions are the following: American 
3ank Note, American Tobacco, Corn Prod- 
ucts, E. I. duPont deNemours & Co., Inter- 
national “farvester, Otis Elevator, Standard 
Brands, Union Pacific, United Gas Im- 
provement, and United States Steel Com- 
pany. Of these American Tobacco, Corn 
Products, Union Pacific and United States 
Steel have been discussed in the past. 


T HE American Bank Note Company is 
regarded as one of the principal or- 
ganizations engaged in printing and engrav- 
ing securities in this country. Other prod- 
ucts include domestic and foreign currency, 
foreign postage stamps, check forms and 
other paper used in business. The contrac- 
tion in financing in the last year or two has 
curtailed operations of the company. 
Capitalization consists of 89,913 shares of 
6 per cent. cumulative preferred stock of 


to $391,000 from $2,- 
730,000 in 1930 and after deduction of for- 
eign exchange losses and adjustments to 
market of securities there was a deficit of 
$494,000. 

Dividends have been paid regularly on 
the preferred at the rate of $3 a share an- 
nually, but distributions on the common 
stock have been suspended. 


E I. du PONT deNemours & Co. is 
e recognized as a leading producer vf 
explosives, but the company has concen- 
trated on development of chemicals and by- 
products since the war and through its in- 
vestment in General Motors has become 
vitally intere ted in the motor car industry. 
Among its commercial products, besides ex- 
plosives, are cellophane, dyestuffs, rayon, 
paints, varnishes and a variety of similar 
articles. These find a market largely 
among manufacturing and distributing con- 
cerns. 

The company has no direct funded debt, 
but bonds of subsidiary companies are out- 
standing to the amount of about $1,500,000. 
Capitalization consists of 33614 shares of 
6 per cent. voting debenture stock, 1,098,- 
495 shares of 6 per cent. non-voting deben- 
ture stock of $100 par value and 11,065,762 
shares of $10 par value common. 

Net income held up 
reasonably well last 





been accelerated by the 
world-wide drift toward 
easier credit. 12 , THOUSANDS 


NUMBER 0 HOLDINGS of DEBENTURE STOCK 


E.I. Du PONT, DE NEMOURS and Co. 


year, amounting to $53,- 
190,000, equal to $48.41 





Such a development 
is normal, for preferred 
stocks usually respond | 
to changing money mar- 11 
ket conditions and rise 
along with bonds as in- 
terest rates fall. Stocks, 
unlike bonds, are not se- 10 
cured by a lien and rep- 
resent. nothing more 
than a part ownership 
on a preferential basis. 9 
Their investment rating 




















a share on the deben- 
ture stock and to $4.25 
a share on the common, 


compared with $55,962,- 
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000, or $56.22 and $4.52 
a share, in 1930. The 
net income from the in- 
vestment in General 
Motors dropped to 
$29,942,000 from $32,- 
963,000 in 1930. 
Dividends have been 
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annual rate of $6 a 
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year on the debenture shares and at vary- 
ing rates on the common. The current 
rate on the junior stock is $4 a year. 


HE International Harvester Company 
is one of the principal producers of 

agricultural machinery, including tractors, 
and various kinds of equipment to be used 
in other lines, such as motor trucks, oil 
engines, etc. In assuring itself of supplies 
of raw materials the company has acquired 
iron and coal mines as well as steel mills 
and by-product coke plants. Manufactur- 
ing branches are operated in several for- 
eign countries, including, besides Canada, 
France, Germany and Sweden. 

Capitalization consists of 821,243 shares 
of 7 per cent. cumulative preferred of $100 
par value and 4,251,651 shares of no par 
value common. There is no funded debt. 

Net income declined sharply last year, 
falling to $1,347,000, equal to $1.64 a share 
on the senior stock, from $25,703,000, or 
$31.73 a share on the preferred and $4.55 a 
share on the common, in 1930. Gross busi- 
ness, which fell to $12,800,000 from $41,- 
200,000 in 1930, was hit hard by the de- 
cline in commodity prices, which reduced 
purchasing power of rural customers. 

Dividends have been paid regularly on 
the senior stock at the annual rate of $7 a 
share, and payments are being made on 
the common at the annual rate of $1.80 a 
share, which, according to Alexander Legge, 
president, the board hopes to maintain 
throughout the year. 


HE Otis Elevator Company, a leading 

manufacturer of lifts, has reached its 
dominant position in the field through the 
absorption of smaller concerns and through 
aggressive management. The company’s 
seven plants are located in the large indus- 
trial centers and foreign business is handled 
through associated companies in more than 
a score of foreign countries. 

Capitalization consists of 65,000 shares of 
6 per cent. cumulative preferred stock of 
$100 par value and 2,000,000 shares of no 
par value common. There is no funded 
debt. 

Earnings have shown a declining tenden- 
cy for the last two years, net income hav- 
ing fallen in 1930 to $7,265,000, equal to 
$111.92 a share on the senior stock and 
$3.44 a share on the common from $8,- 
370,000, or $128.78 and $15.96 a share, re- 
spectively, in 1929. The common earnings 
in 1929 were based on 500,000 shares, the 
stock having been split on a four-for-one 
basis in February, 1930. On an adjusted 
basis the 1929 earnings were equal to $3.99 
a share on the common. Late estimates 
of 1931 earnings placed net income at about 
$2.50 a share on the junior stock. 

Dividends have been paid regularly at the 
annual rate of $6 a share since organiza- 
tion of the company in 1898 and at vary- 
ing rates on the common. The current rate 
on the common stock is $2 a share. 


TANDARD Brands, Inc:, represent- 

ing a consolidation of Fleischmann, 
the Royal Baking Powder Company, E. W. 
Gillett, Chase & Sanborn, Widlar Food 
Products and others, is one of the princi- 
pal manufacturers and distributors of yeast 
in this country and Canada. The company 
has concentrated on development of its dis- 
tribution facilities for other kinds of food 
products, such as coffee, tea, baking pow- 
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der, pickles, salad dressing, etc. An exten- 
sive quick delivery system for handling 
perishable food products is operated in all 
parts of the country. 

Capitalization consists of 97,730 shares 
of $7 cumulative Series “A” preferred 
stock and 12,644,002 shares of common of 
no par value. There is no funded debt. 

Net income held up reasonably well last 
year, amounting to $15,067,000, equal to 
$155.72 a share on the senior stock and 
to $1.12 a share on the common, compared 
with $16,402,000, or $111.03 and $1.22 a 
share, respectively, in 1930. The foreign 
exchange adjustment reduced profits by 
$524,000, and there was a decrease of $3,- 
000,000 in the surplus last year. 

Dividends are being paid regularly on the 
preferred at the rate of $7 a year and at 


Digest 


AMERICAN BOND & MortTGAGE Co.— 
Schedule in bankruptcy filed, listing com- 
pany’s liabilities at $7,644,007, $2,000,000 
of which secured by collateral, and assets 
at $14,452,481, of which $10,466,647 repre- 
sented by negotiable securities. 

AMERICAN & FoREIGN Power Co., INc. 
—No action taken on quarterly dividends 
on $6 and $7 preferred; last payments $1.50 
and $1.75, respectively in January. 

AMERICAN SMELTING & KEFINING Co.— 
Announced resumption March 20 of opera- 
tions at Monterrey plant after temporary 
suspension. 

AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
Co.—Number of Bell System telephones 
in use decreased 190,000 in January and 
February, 1932. 

Art METAL Construction Co.—Divi- 
dend passed; last payment 10 cents in Jan- 
uary. 

ATCHISON, ToPpEKA & SANTA FE RAIL- 
way Co.—To reduce round trip fare be- 
tween Chicago and Denver to $30, regular- 
ly $74.56, and Summer round trip fare of 
$43.05, Chicago to Sante Fe, N. M., and 
Indian-Detour country to be cut to $38.80 
round trip, and to Las Vegas, N. M., to 
$35.25. Tickets at these rates on sale July 
9 and 23 and Aug. 6 and 20 with 15-day re- 
turn limit. 

BorG-WaARNER Corp.—2,420 preferred 
shares purchased and 1,200 cancelled in 
1931. 

CALIFORNIA PACKING CorP.—6,000 shares 
of capital stock retired, reducing total list- 
ed on San Francisco Stock Exchange to 1,- 
185,702, of which 971,416 outstanding and 
214,286 reserved for issuance upon conver- 
sion of 10-year convertible debentures due 
July 1, 1940. 

CHRYSLER CorP.—Shipments of De Soto 
Motors Corp. totaled 4,452 cars in Febru- 
ary, 1932, against 2,282 in February, 1931. 

Cities Service Co.—Called for payment 
March 14 at 100 and interest entire issue of 
its note 6 per cent. trust certificates series 
“B,” due March 28 at Harris Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Chicago, and Chase National 
Bank, New York. 

CoMMERCIAL Crepit Co.—Quarterly divi- 
dend of 25 cents on common declared, pre- 
viously 40 cents. 


the annual rate of $1.20 a share on the 
common, 


HE United Gas Improvement _Com- 

pany is one of the better known util- 
ity holding companies in the East, its hold- 
ings being important in such concerns as 
the Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey, Niagara Hudson Power and the 
Commonwealth & Southern Corporation. 
Operating units are located chiefly in New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland 
and Connecticut. 

The parent company has no funded debt, 
but its subsidiaries have outstanding obli- 
gations totaling about $240,000,000. Capi- 
talization consists of 764,905 shares of $5 
cumulative preferred and 23,245,269 shares 
of no par value common. 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN, INc.—Discontinued 
manufacture and sale of Duroleum Felt 
3ase Floor Coverings because production 
was economically unsound for all con- 
cerned; will concentrate on Gold Seal Con- 
goleum. 

CONSOLIDATED CIGAR Corp.—Declared 
dividend of 75 cents a share on common, 
compared with $1.25 paid previously. 

CoNSOLIDATED Mininc & SMELTING Co. 
—Designed and is manufacturing attach- 
ment suitable for most agricultural imple- 
ments, whereby fertilizer can be distributed 
at same time seeding is done. 

CONTINENTAL Motors Corp.—Incorpora- 
tion papers filed by Continental-De Vaux 
Co., subsidiary created by purchase of De 
Vaux-Hall Motors Corp. Michigan proper- 
ties. New concern to have 10,000 shares 
$100 par preferred and 300,000 shares no 
par common. 

CONTINENTAL Ort Co.—Brought in its 
A-6-33 State well in Hobbs, N. M., field, 
flowing 22,939 barrels daily and 20,280,000 
cubic feet of gas at depth of 4,145 feet. 

CuBAN DOMINICAN SUGAR CorP.—Invol- 
untary petition in bankruptcy filed. 

De Forest RApio Co.—Authorized pur- 
chase of assets of Jenkins Television Corp. 

EASTMAN KopAk Co.—Officials stated 
George Eastman held only 17,000 shares of 
Kodak common at his death, rest having 
been. given to various in:titutions. 

Forp Motor Co.—Rumored that orders 
already received for nearly 100,000 new 
four- and eight-cylinder models. 

Forp Moror Co., Ltp.—Ford of Holland 
passed 1931 dividend. Ford of Denmark 
omitted dividend for current year; previous 
year 10 per cent. was paid. 

GENERAL ELeEctric (Co.—Guarantee of 
employment of equivalent pay for em- 
ployees of apparatus works will terminate 
April 30, 1932. Emergency clause of un- 
employment insurance plan will continue. 

GRAND, F. W., Stores—Receiver ap- 
pointed for this company and its affiliate, 
Isaac Silver Brothers Co. 

KEITH-ALBEE-ORPHEUM CorP.—Deemed 
advisable to make study of properties of 

company and subsidiaries with view to con- 
sidering to what extent book values should 
be revised and that a revaluation should 
be made. 


FORBES for 


Net income has been holding up well in 
spite of the curtailment of industrial activ- 
ity in the territory served by the company’s 
operating units. Net income in the first 
nine months last year amounted to $27,936,- 
000, equal to $1.09 a share on the common, 
compared with $28,248,000, or $1.14 a share, 
in the corresponding period of 1930. For 
1930 net income totaled $38,415,000, or 
$1.54 a share, again:t $32,519,000, or $1.46 
a share in 1929. On the preferred stock 
earnings in 1930 were equal to $74.56 a 
share, compared with $64.22 in the year 
preceding. 

Dividends are being paid regularly on 
the preferred stock at the annual rate of 
$5 a year, while the junior shares are re- 
ceiving distributions at the rate of $1.20 
a year. 


of Corporation News 


’Kreucer & Toit Co.—Stockholm dis- 
patch states amount of loans in United 
States of Swedish Match Co., International 
Match Corp. and Kreuger & Toll greatly 
exaggerated, total of bank loans and ac- 
ceptances being less than $9,000,000, divided 
among various banks. 

LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD Co.—Applied 
to Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to issue $2,078,000 equipment trust 
certificates for purchase of ten Wylming- 
type locomotives from American Locomo- 
tive Co. and similar number of engines from 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

NATIONAL BELLAS HEss Co., Inc.—Com- 
pany reported in liquidation and securities 
removed from N. Y. S. E. trading. 

PARAMOUNT PUBLIx CorpP.—Closed As- 
toria, L. I., film studios, which may be sold 
or leased to any independent producer; will 
concentrate production activities in Holly- 
wood studios. 

SouTHERN Paciric Co.—Approximately 
one-third of shares of Cotton Belt common 
and preferred stocks which are required to 
be on deposit by April, 1932, if merger with 
Southern Pacific Co. is to be accomplished, 
already have been placed with the deposi- 
tary committee. Will accept conditions im- 
posed by Interstate Commerce Commission 
in approving its control of St. Louis South- 
western Railway Co. if 85 per cent. of out- 
standing stock of cotton belt is exchanged 
for its shares. 

TrI-UTILITIES Corp.—Committee deter- 
mined to dissolve and abandon: plan of re- 
organization dated Sept. 1, 1931, and offer 
dated Nov. 20, 1931, to holders of certain 
notes of Peoples Light and Power Corp. 

UnirTep Cicar Stores Co. or AMERICA.— 
Price to be paid for additional common 
stock issuable under certain options to offi- 
cials reduced to $1 a share and time within 
which such options can be exercised under 
“managers’ contracts” extended to Aug. 1, 
1936; “employees’ contracts” to Nov. 1 
1936. 

UNITED FounpErRs Corp.—Stockholders 
approved reduction in stated value of com- 
mon stock from $152,161,365 to $45,054,240 
and of class A from $1,000,000 to $250,000. 

WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE Co.—Quar- 
terly dividend of 25 cents announced; last 
payment was 50 cents. 
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Profitable Management 


Intimate Glimpses of Business and 
Industry in Action 


CILVER Typewriters. Sterling silver 

typewriters probably wouldn’t im- 
press many people as fast-moving mer- 
chandise, especially this Winter. L. C. 
Smith & Corona Typewriters didn’t 
think they would be particularly salable, 
either, but they got a surprise. Here’s 
how it happened: 

In announcing its new Sterling model, 
the company wanted to do something 
unusual. The first thought was a ster- 
ling silver button on each instrument. 
And then came the thought: Why not 
make up a few with outer shells of solid 
silver? Window displays built around 
them would dramatize the new model 
with a vengeance, and dealers might be 
able to sell them afterward; if not, they 
could always replace the silver with the 
standard metal sheathing, and sell the 
silver to jewelers. 

So 500 silver typewriters were built 
and offered to dealers at a price propor- 
tional to the dealer price on the regular 
line. To make the offer more tempting, 
an elaborate window display in silver, 
blue, and black went with each display 
machine. If sold at retail, the silver 
typewriters were to be priced at $125. 

Then came the surprise. Scarcely 
were they placed in dealers’ windows 
before customers began to inquire about 
them. In less than two weeks all the 
silver typewriters were gone, and the 
factory had to begin working on a new 
lot.‘ Morever, many a jeweler was 
struck with the novelty of a silver type- 
writer and displayed it in his window, 
giving added publicity to the Sterling 
model. 


EW KINDS of Money. Forbes 

Circulation Manager remembers 
just one of the hundreds of checks 
which came to his desk the other day. 
The Taylor Provision Company. of Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, sent it, and it was cut 
in the shape of one of their products— 
an oblong pork roll, complete even to 
the label and the ruffled end where the 
roll is tied. Over this replica was printed 
the usual check form. Like Forses Cir- 
culation Manager, people notice it, so 
the company is well satisfied with its 
advertising value. And the checks of a 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, bank boost the 
town by carrying pictures and text- 
matter. 

Citizens of Tenino, Washington, are 
accepting wooden money as proof of 
their faith in the future of local affairs. 

When the bank closed, the Chamber 
of Commerce decided to thaw frozen 
deposits for immediate use by accepting 
assignments up to 25 per cent. of indi- 
vidual accounts, that being the expected 
amount of the first dividend. Against 
these. assignments were issued three- 
ply sheet-wood strips of Sitka spruce 
(a local product) in denominations of 
25 and 50 cents and lithographed forms 
for one, five, and ten dollars. Local 
merchants got behind the move and 


agreed to accept the money at face 
value. Trustees are three members of 
the Chamber of Commerce, whose sig- 
natures on the scrip prevent counter- 
feiting. When the bank pays dividends 
or reorganizes, holders of the wooden 
and paper money will be reimbursed at 
its face value. 


A Montreal retailer is showing his 
faith in the future in another way. He 
offers to take stocks and other securi- 
ties at 10 per cent. above current market 
prices as part payment or as a trade 
for pianos, radios, and electric refrig- 
erators. 


ODERNIZING a _ 109- Year - Old 

Product. Since 1823, the Pike 
Manufacturing Company of Pike, New 
Hampshire, has been making hand whet- 
stones for all kinds of tools, especially 
for putting the final finish on (or oil- 
stoning) the edges of production tools. 
In spite of the machine age, that sort 
of work has always been a tedious hand 
job—even the Ford Motor Company 
uses hand methods here. The stones 
last for a long time, so replacements 
are infrequent. 


Several months ago, the company got 
tired of the depression and decided to 
modernize oilstoning. After much ex- 
perimentation, it developed a circular 
oilstone, hitched it to an electric motor, 
and installed a gravity oil feed system 
and felt wipers to regulate the flow of 
oil. 

At the same time, tool grinders (used 
for sharpening tools which do not re- 
quire as fine a finish as oilstoning gives, 
or as a step preliminary to oilstoning) 


also came in for scrutiny. When 
butchers, tailors, and other users of 
knives and scissors grind their own 


tools, they usually put too much or too 
little bevel on them. So, to help them 
(and to help itself), the Pike Manufac- 
turing Company worked out an electri- 
cally powered grinder with a guide 
which holds the blade against the grind- 
ing stone at the right angle. 


Even the company was surprised at 
the trade’s reception of the new line. 
One salesman sold the complete line to 
nine of the first ten dealers he visited, 
and the others are doing nearly as well. 
Just a few days after the announcement, 
the Pike Manufacturing Company re- 
ports that the department producing the 
power-driven devices is working on full 
time, and that it looks as if new men 
must be taken on soon. To chase the 
depression even further away, the new 
products are soon to be the subjects of 
an extensive direct-mail advertising 
campaign. 


Readers may feel free to write to 
the editor of Profitable Management, 
in care of Fores, for further infor- 
mation about specific experiences in 
modern management. 
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Peoples Gas Dividend 


The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company {of Chicago} 


The Directors of The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Company have 
declared a quarterly dividend of two 
(2) per cent on the capital stock of 
this Company, being at the rate of © 
eight (8) per cent per annum, payable 
out of the surplus earnings of the 
Company to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on the 4th day 
of April, 1932,said dividend to be pay- 
able on the 18th day of April, 1932. 


A. L. TOSSELL, Secretary. 

















‘CANADA DRY” 


Ginger Ale, Incorporated 
A Delaware Corporation 


Dividend Notice 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors 
of Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorporated, 
held March 17, 1932, a regular quarterly 
dividend of thirty cents ($.80) per share 
was declared, payable April 15, 1932, to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness April 1, 1932. 


R. W. SNOW, Secretary 








The Western Union Telegraph Co. 
New York, March 8th, 1932. 
DIVIDEND NO. 252 . 
A dividend of ONE PER CENT. on the Capi- 
tal Stock of this Company has been declared 
payable on the 15th day of April next, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on the 
18th day of March, 1932. 
The transfer books will remain open. 
G. K. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer. 





MAGMA COPPER COMPANY 
Dividend No. 42 

A dividend of Twelve and One-Half Cents per 
share has been declared on the stock of this 
Company payable April 15, 1932, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on March 31, 
1932, H. E. DODGE, Treasurer. 

Dated, March 17, 1932. 








PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
Dividend No. 19 
A quarterly dividend (No. 19) of Seventy-five 
Cents per share will be paid on May 16th, 1932, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 


April 23rd, 1932. 
J. F. LANE, Secretary. 
Chicago, March 18, 1932. 








PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
No. 100 West Tenth St., Wilmington, Del. 


The Annual Meeting of the stockholders of 
Pullman Incorporated will be held at the office 
of the Corporation, No: 100 West Tenth Street, 
Wilmington, Delaware, on the 20th day of April, 
1932, at 10 o’clock A.M., for the election of 
Directors and the transaction of any other busi- 
ness that may be brought before the meeting. 

In accordance with resolution of the Board of 
Directors, stockholders of record at the close of 
business, March 26, 1932, will be entitled to vote 
at the meeting. J. F. LANE, Secretary. 
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Is Your Investment 
Policy a 1932 Model 
Or a Relic of 
The “‘New Era” Days? 


Are your security holdings adjusted to the present market and finan- 
cial conditions? Perhaps you have lost interest in the stocks and bonds 
you are holding for the long-pull. 

Ask yourself if it is not your duty to yourself, your family, your 
estate, to review your position in the light of changed conditions. For 
conditions have most certainly changed since 1929. They have changed 
decisively even in the past few months. Is your investment portfolio 
adjusted to take advantage in the best manner possible of the new 
conditions as they stand today? Isn’t it time for a house-cleaning, for an 
unbiased review of your investment plans and your investment portfolio? 


Is it too late to sell weak stocks? 
Shall | buy now and if so, what? 


Shall | switch from certain securities which show 
me a big paper loss? 


How can | recoup my fortune? 
Is this stock worth holding? 
How can | build up my estate? 


What stocks will advance most profitably in 
the next bull market? 


Where can | get unbiased and reliable, professional 
counsel? 


Forbes Investors Service Department is the answer. This department is 
under the personal direction of R. W. Schabacker, Financial Editor, and 
author of “Stock Market Theory and Practice,” one of the nation’s foremost 
security authorities. This department is answering fer hundreds of individuals 
such questions as those proposed above, and many more which may now be 
bothering you as an investor for the long pull. 


List your current investment portfolio on the blank below, or in a separate 
letter, enclose a check for $1 for each security listed, and mail at once. You 
will receive a clear, concise analysis of your portfolio, with opinions and 
practical, definite suggestions for improvement of the investment position. 
The service rate is the lowest we know of anywhere for such reliable, definite 
and unbiased advice. It will immediately bring you up te the minute in your 
future investment program and may mean many thousands of dollars to your 
estate in the next couple years. 


DON'T PUT OFF THIS IMPORTANT AND EASILY ARRANGED MATTER 
SEND IN YOUR LIST TODAY — NOW 


FORBES INVESTORS SERVICE 41 
120 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 
Enclosed find $........ ($1 for each security), for which please analyze the fol- 


lowing, which compose my current investment portfolio. 
Amount Security Price Paid 
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Please list additional securities on separate sheet. 
My income allows annual savings of $............ t Bow WONG Boise orn oxst in 
cash savings available for additional investment to the above, if advisable. 
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LITTLE 


LAUGH 


Baby Bonds for Baby 


A Milwaukee woman with $100 tightly 
clutched in her hand appeared at the 
local headquarters of the Citizens’ Re- 
construction the other day and said she 
wanted two of the $50 “baby bonds.” 
The bonds were handed to her in ex- 
change for the cash. 

“I surely hope the government suc- 
ceeds in getting that baby,” the woman 
remarked to the secretary of the com- 
mittee. 

“What baby?” asked the secretary in 
surprise. 


was the startled reply. “I am buying 
these bonds because the government is 
financing the return of the baby through 
the sale of ‘baby bonds.’” 

When told the truth about the sale 
of the United States treasury certifi- 
cates for retrieving idle money into cir- 
culation the woman appeared disap- 
pointed. She almost wanted her money 
back.—$5 prize to A. J. Hartman, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Sensitive 


The Tired Business Man stepped into. 
a taxicab at the end of an exhausting 
day and ordered the driver: “Home,. 
James!” 

“Hey!” sputtered the driver, “whad-. 
daya mean ‘Home, James?’ Dis ain’t 
no private limoosine; dis here’s a taxi.” 

“Oh, very well, then, home, Jesse 
James.”—Exchange. 


Big Shake Up 


Boss: “What does this mean, Jem? 
Why aren’t you carrying those bricks?” 

Worker: “I ain’t feeling so well. I’m 
all a-tremble.” 

Boss: “Oh, are you? Then just get 
busy with that sand sieve.”—Exchange. 


How Many Pounds? 


Motor--minded Norah had just obtained 
a new position as maid in the Newrich 
home. 

“Norah,” her mistress called from the 
boudoir, “it’s ten o’clock; you may take 
the dog out now and give him some air.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Norah; “and please, 
ma’am, where will I find the nearest serv- 
ice station ?”—Exchange. 


Forses pays $5 for the best story and 
presents a Forbes book for each story 











used. 


“Why, the Lindbergh baby, of course,” 











